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Part the First. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE GREATEST SECRET OF ALL. 


Miss Hartey is too thorough 
a woman of the world, and too 
completely mistress of herself also, 
.to permit any trace of disappoint- 
ment to be visible on the smiling 
face with which she turns towards 
her guest. She had been put on 
her guard by that sharp knock at 
her hospitable door, and she has 
gone through a preparatory panto- 
mime of sinking gracefully back 
into her chair (after a rapid survey 
of her face in the glass), while her 
late visitor has mounted the stairs. 
By the time he enters she is quite 
prepared to receive him, whoever 
he may be, and her face betrays 
nothing but pleasure now. 

‘How very, very good of you 
to come after all!’ she cries, with 
more than her wonted empresse- 
ment. *1 began to think that even 
you were going to make yourself 
conspicuous by your absence to- 
day, traitor !’ 

She lifts her hand with a pretty 
gesture of deprecation, and, as 
her eyes meet those of her most 
faithful, most devoted friend, she 
sees that there is trouble in them. 
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He has not come solely to see her 
to-day ; he wants her advice, her 
help, perhaps. For whom? 

Her heart gives a throb, so sud- 
den and violent that she lifts her 
hand to her side with a gesture of 
pain. 

‘Are you not well, Diana? you 
do look tired and pale !’ he cries, 
in sudden alarm; and he strives 
to possess himself of her hand. 
But she hastily moves a step back- 
wards. 

‘It is you, on the contrary, who 
look pale and worried,’ she says 
eagerly. ‘I am perfectly well, and 
in the best possible spirits ; but 
you are in trouble. What has 
happened? Can I help you in 
any way ?” 

The gallant old Baronet cer- 
tainly does appear anxious, and his 
manner is far more preoccupied 
than he himself would consider com- 
plimentary to the lady in whose 
society he finds himself. But she 
understands him; she is too sen- 
sible a woman to heed such trifles 
as a careless manner when she 
knows how absolute is her sway 
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over his every thought and action. 
She will put her clever finger on 
the key-stone of his present trouble 
as soon as he hints its nature to 
her. On that point he is confi- 
dent. 

‘ Have you seen Cyril? he asks, 
and his voice betrays as much 
anxiety as does the dejected air 
with which he flings himself into 
a chair at his hostess’s side. 

‘No; he has not-been here at 
all this week,’ she answers, and it 
is with difficulty she speaks quietly. 

‘I thought he would be likely 
to look in here on his way to 
Waterloo. He has little time for 
any adieux ; but of course he would 
not leave without seeing you.’ 

‘Leave! Where is he going ?” 

Never has Diana found it so 
hard to control herself before. She 
feels 2s if she must rush at her hesi- 
tating informant, and shake the 
truth out of him by sheer physical 
force. 

‘He is off to India; it’s quite 
sudden. Ah, I see you have not 
heard ?” 

* To India—to /ndia / she stam- 
mers, as one who cannot believe 
in the sound of the words she 
utters. 

‘Of course you are surprised. 
Have you not heard of young 
Downes’ sudden death ? 

‘I have heard wzothing ! she 
says, with an odd contortion of the 
lips, which is certainly quite un- 
iike a smile; and she clasps her 
hands and wrings them until she 
presses the rings she wears deep 
into the firm white flesh. 

‘ Ah, you may well be surprised, 
then,’ he answers abstractedly ; and 
he lifts the tongs from the fender, 
and gently replaces a bit of burn- 
ing wood upon the fire with them. 
‘Young Downes was to accom- 
pany Lord Greatacre on his diplo- 
matic mission, and all was settled 
for an immediate start, when the 
poor boy (his heart was weak, they 
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say) fell down in a fit and died on 
the spot. He had excited himself 
too much over this hurry-flurry 
business, no doubt. All things are 
being done far too rapidly in these 
days to have good results.’ 

‘But Cyril—what has this to do 
with Cyril?’ she asks. ¢ 

‘ Everything,’ says Sir Gilbert, in 
his usual decisive manner. ‘ Young 
Downes’ place had to be filled at 
an hour’s notice. Cyril was pro- 
posed, I was telegraphed for, and, 
to make a long story short, the 
boy has resolved to do his duty— 
accept the appointment and go. 
He starts for Southampton to- 
night. They sail to-morrow. It 
is a case of a word and a blow. 
Not an hour’s delay possible any- 
where.’ 

‘ To-night—to-morrow ?” Miss 
Hartley repeats the words inquir- 
ingly, as though she fails to under- 
stand their meaning. ‘I cannot 
follow you; I do not make it out,’ 
she says helplessly. 

But his startled lock at her face 
suddenly recalls her to herself. 
This is the very last man in all the 
world whom she can permit to 
guess at her secret. She forces 
herself to smile, and, with that 
effort, her fleeting wits return to 
her. Suddenly she grasps the situ- 
ation, and, with intense eagerness, 
cries, 

‘On Thursday you told me that 
Cyril was going out of town for 
three days, end you seemed vexed 
because he refused to accompany 
you to Rivermead, and yet gave 
you no reason for his sudden jour- 
ney, nor even hinted at his desti- 
nation. Mr. Downes died last 
night. And Cyril was away—no 
one knew where. How could he 
accept this sudden appointment? 
Who offered it to him? You say 
it was a word and a blow. It 
seems to me as though the blow 
had preceded the explanation in 
this case.’ 
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‘Perhaps you are right. Great- 
acre telegraphed for me, and made 
the proposition to me, and of 
course I—’ 

‘You accepted for your son? 
O, then he is furious, naturally ! 
I wonder he did not throw the 
whole thing up on the spur of the 
moment.’ 

‘I hope my son knows his duty 
as a gentleman too well to appear 
a coward,’ says the Baronet, in hot 
haste. ‘Fighting is imminent. 
There is a chance of a further 
brush with those accursed hill 
tribes. No Clive has ever shrunk 
from facing danger yet.’ 

Miss Hartley does not speak; 
but the sudden snap that follows 
Sir Gilbert’s words betrays the 
fact that she has broken the ivory 
handle of the peacock fan she 
holds. Like most women possessed 
of nervous energy, she is more apt 
to express agitation by her hands 
than by her lips. 

‘I cannot say that Cyril likes 
what I have done, or the prospect 
before him,’ resumes Sir Gilbert, a 
little nervous in his turn, ‘But 
we all have to do things we don’t 
like. That is discipline, and 
wholesome accordingly.’ 

A sudden thought flashes across 
Miss Hartley’s active brain. She 
springs to her feet, and confronts 
her startled visitor with a threaten- 
ing aspect. 

* You asked for this appointment 
for your son, Sir Gilbert. Do not 
attempt to deny it.’ 

‘My dear Di—’ 

*O you cruel, unnatural father ! 
she cries, and a stifled sob chokes 
her utterance. 

‘My dear child—my dear Di—’ 
he resumes ; but she will not lis- 
ten. 

‘You are sending your son 
away from his home, and from all 
who love him, away into danger— 
perhaps into death !’ 

She cannot suppress the rising 
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sob any longer, but breaks into a 
wild fit of weeping. 

‘ Diana, my dear, my dear child, 
be calm. Listen to reason. I do 
not know you like this. You can- 
not suppose that I require to be 
taught how to love my dear boy 
—my onlychild? He is dearer to 
me than all the rest of the world 
—save one, perhaps.’ 

Sir Gilbert's look, and the sud- 
den pressure of his hand on hers, 
once more recall Diana to a true 
sense of her position and her duty. 

‘Why, it is my love for Cyril 
that is influencing me now, of 
course,’ said Sir Gilbert, thankful 
to see her more composed. ‘I 
cannot allow things to go on as 
they have been going. There are 
graver dangers to be met with than 
a man finds in the jungle or on the 
field of battle. There are separa- 
tions which are worse than death 
itself. Cyril has gradually with- 
drawn himself from all his friends, 
from all his former companions. 
He is never at his club, he has de- 
serted his home entirely. When 
his brother-officers want him, he is 
nowhere to be heard of, never to 
be found. He has been lost to his 
friends and his relations as entirely 
as though thousands of miles separ- 
ated him from us all. What does he 
do with himself? I will not play the 
spy upon my son ; and he has re- 
fused all account of himself point 
blank. I don’t mind confessing to 
you, Diana, that this anxiety about 
the boy leaves me neither rest nor 
peace. Itismaddening! He has 
some secret, some undermining, pre- 
occupying secret which weighs upon 
him night and day. He is sad, si- 
lent, and morose—he who was once 
so gay, frank, and open-hearted ! 
I am utterly at a loss to understand 
this change in him. Would that I 
possessed some clue to the miser- 
able mystery! Sir Gilbert rises 
in his impatience, and commences 
to pace to and fro restlessly. ‘There 
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is a woman at the bottom of it— 
that, of course. And it is some 
woman he cannot present to me, 
or he would not have refused me 
all explanation of his mysterious 
conduct.’ 

‘He may have desired to spare 
you,’ says Miss Hartley. 

‘No, no! It is nothing low, no- 
thing bad. Of that I am positive,’ 
replies Sir Gilbert hotly. ‘My 
son would never condescend to—’ 

‘ His Zaison is certainly with one 
he has no reason to be proud of,’ 
says Diana decisively, ‘ or he would 
have confessed the truth to you or 
—to me.’ 

Sir Gilbert has stood, lost in 
thought. This woman’s lightest 
word never fails to make a deep 
impression on him. 

‘You think me harsh and unkind 
because I have resolved to send 
my boy off at a few hours’ notice,’ 
he says. ‘ You would not blame 
me, if you knew how I have suf- 
fered lately. I shall really be 
thankful for anything, even for 
Cyril’s absence, if that serves to 
break through the bonds of the 
mysterious entanglement that holds 
him. I thought you would rejoice 
at the prospect with me, since you 
have certainly been as much per- 
plexed and troubled by the change 
In our boy as I have.’ 

Diana is silent. She cannot 
bring herself to say that she rejoices 
in Cyril’s departure. True, her heart 
has been torn by jealous anxiety 
for months past; but will the ab- 
sence of the man she adores alter 
this grievous state of things? Will 
it not rather complicate them? If 
he loves the woman who has step- 
ped between him and all his for- 
mer friends and pursuits, who can 
tell what may happen now? 

Perhaps the creature (how bitter 
are the promptings of jealous rage !) 
will insist on following her lover 
to India ; or this rash decision of 
his father’s may have the disastrous 
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effect of forcing Cyril’s hand. He 
may be rendered desperate by Sir 
Gilbert’s precipitancy and throw up 
his commission, or commit some 
other act of irremediable folly. 

But surely, surely, whatever has 
happened, or is about to happen, 
he will not leave London without 
seeing her and bidding her fare- 
well? She is as much in the dark 
concerning his movements as his 
father is. Indeed, the late mystery 
shrouding his hitherto straightfor- 
ward course of life has been fre- 
quently discussed between his 
anxious elders of late. 

If she had but a gleam of light 
to guide her into the dark labyrinth 
in which the young man seems to 
have lost himself of late ! 

Is there anything she wouid re- 
fuse to do, ifshe thought she might 
be of use to him? Where would 
she not go to help, serve, or save 
him whom she loves with all the 
concentrated passion of matured 
womanhood? Tumultuous thoughts 
are agitating her as Cyril’s father 
paces the room, in evident pertur- 
bation on his part also. She makes 
no further outward sign of the 
trouble that is racking her brain ; 
but it tries her sorely to control 
herself. 

Could she but know all! Any 
certainty must be preferable to this 
maddening perplexity and doubt. 
And yet, would it not be even 
worse to be assured of the fact that 
Cyril had given his heart to another, 
than to liveon in the faint hope that, 
as yet, he had pledged himself to 
no woman? Suspense was horribly 
trying ; but some certainties must 
be even worse to endure than pro- 
longed doubt. 

Miss Hartley was in a condition 
of nervous irritability that was pain- 
ful to behold; for, with all her 
self-command, she failed to hide 
the restlessness that possessed her, 
the feverish anxiety gnawing at her 
heart. 
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Sir Gilbert had admired and 
loved this fascinating woman for 
years now ; and he knew her vari- 
ous moods well, and mostly man- 
aged to adapt himself amiably to 
her caprices. But to-day she baf- 
fled him. A look of painful per- 
plexity furrowed her broad brow, 
her eyes had the feverish look that 
betrays unshed tears. With all 
her strength of will, Diana had too 
little self-restraint to act an un- 
congenial part. She could not— 
as sO many women can—smile in 
the face of the present lover while 
her heart was aching for the absent 
one. Her forced spirits, the seem- 
ing gaiety with which she had re- 
ceived her visitor, deserted her as 
her thoughts about Cyril became 
all-absorbing, and the drift of them 
became apparent, as she suddenly 
cried, with fresh animation in her 
tone and look, 

‘If the climate does not suit 
Cyril he will come back at once, 
of course.’ 

‘O, the climate is right enough,’ 
answered Sir Gilbert cheerfully. 
*Greatacre has been out there for 
fifteen years, and he is as strong 
and~fearty as possible. They live 
up in the hills, you know, and 
don’t get the trying heat.’ 

‘And he positively goes to- 
night ?’ asks Diana wistfully. 

‘Most certainly. He has every- 
thing packed and settled by this 
time, no doubt. If he should not 
look in upon you during the next 
hour, pray come up to Dover-street 
and give him his last cup of tea.’ 

‘But surely he wé//come to me ?” 
she cries; and her eyes fill with 
tears. 

Sir Gilbert sighs impatiently. 

‘You could not put yourself out 
more, my dear, if the boy were 
your own. Good-night ! 


‘ Thank Heaven he has gone at 
last ’ mutters Diana, as the front 
door closes on her retreating visi- 
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tor. ‘I could not have borne it 
any longer. I should have cried 
aloud or fainted. O my love, my 
love—my last, best, fondest loved 
darling !’ 

She flings herself, face down- 
wards, upon the sofa, and sobs as 
if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONFIDENCE AND JEALOUSY. 


Har an hour later, Luke, the 
butler, observant and discreet, 
entered the room on tiptoe, and 
quietly arranged the long-neglected 
fire. He placed fresh coals upon 
it, one at a time, with the tongs, 
avoiding the fuss and clatter in 
which ordinary domestics, who 
wantonly rejoice in noise, are apt 
to indulge. 

Luke was surprised to see his 
mistress sitting moodily upon the 
sofa, and concluded that her vi- 
sitors had tired her out. ‘ Theydo 
worry her so, poor dear, and she 
is far too indulging to them,’ was 
his mental comment as he noticed 
the strange pallor of her face. 

‘I shall not want any dinner to- 
night,’ she said, with a sigh; ‘ask 
Mrs. Day to make me a good cup 
of coffee instead. I have a head- 
ache, and will not come down at 
all this evening.’ 

‘Your dinner will not be ready 
for another half-hour, ma’am,’ re- 
plied Luke, glancing at the clock 
on the mantelshelf. ‘ By that time 
I hope, for your health’s sake, you 
may feel inclined to eat a bit. I 
will countermand the cutlets ; but 
poulet marengo is a thing that 
mostly tempts you; and, indeed, 
you ought not to starve yourself, 
ma’am. Just think of the many 
fatigues that you have in the course 
of a day.’ 

‘Very well, Luke, do as you 
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like,’ says Miss Hartley, with a 
very faint smile. She is too weary 
to argue the point with Luke, who 
is certainly master in the house as 
far as domestic details are con- 
cerned. 

‘Something has put her out 
dreadful, poor dear ; I don’t know 
when I have seen her look so wor- 
ried,’ mutters the faithful servant, 
as he wends his way down-stairs. 
‘ Most like it is some trouble about 
Master Cyril again. She do love 
him as though he were her own son.’ 

Luke has no sympathy with 
any perversion of the laws of 
nature. Personally he still regards 
Miss Diana as almost a child. 
That is for old association sake ; 
but he is quite aware of the fact 
that his revered mistress is ‘ Mas- 
ter’ Cyril’s senior by more than 
fifteen years ; ard to suppose that 
she regards him with aught but a 
parent’s love would be to asperse 
that dignity and good sense for 
which she is distinguished. While 
Luke is informing his wife that the 
mistress seems quite out of sorts, 
and requires a cup of coffee to 
rouse her a bit, a hansom drives 
rapidly through the outer gates of 
the Cottage garden, and an impa- 
tient knock at the door summons 
the old man up-stairs again. 

This zs ‘ Master Cyril.’ 

‘Has Miss Hartley gone up to 
dress yet ?’ asks the visitor eagerly. 

‘No, sir, the mistress is in the 
drawing-room still; but she do 
seem that tired—’ 

Cyril Clive has no time to listen 
to any explanations. He is half- 
way up-stairs already. 

*O Cyril, how thankful I am 
that you have come to me!’ ex- 
claims Diana, and she extends 
both hands in welcome as she 
rises to receive him. ‘ You would 
not start without seeing me; I felt 
sure you would not!’ 

She watches his face as she 
speaks, and her tone vibrates with 
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tenderness; but she always ad- 
dresses him in that voice, and Le 
knows that she loves him as a 
mother or a fon: elder sister. 

*Of course I should come to 
you, Di,’ he answers impetuously, 
‘if it were only to tell you how 
shamefully, how cruelly I have 
been treated. My father seems to 
have forgotten that I am no longer 
a child, a schoolboy, and he orders 
me about in the most ruthless man- 
ner. I feel inclined to defy lim 
even now, to teach him by a | cac- 
tical example that a man of three- 
and-twenty will not submit to be 
ordered about like a child of thir- 
teen. Do you know what he has 
done, and how he has done it?” 

‘I know, I know it all, Cyril, 
cries Diana, and tears course down 
her cheeks as she speaks. ‘I feared 
your father had made a grave mis- 
take when he told me of his prec: - 
pitate action.’ 

‘Had it not been for the im- 
minent chance of a farther fray in 
Afghanistan, 1 should have thrown 
up the appointment 7” /ofo,’ answers 
Cyril hotly. ‘ As matters stand now, 
however, honour necessitates my 
going. But the day this fresh bother 
about the frontier is finally settled 
I shall come back ; that I am quite 
resolved upon, and then—’ 

‘And then—’ echoes Diana 
wistfully. She gazes straight into 
his clear brown eyes, and sees a 
strange look of trouble and tender- 
ness melt in them that almost sug- 
gests tears. 

He is silent for a while ; but her 
inquiring glance seems to recall 
some fleeting thought. He holds 
his hand out for hers, and when 
she gives it to him— 

‘Diana, I believe, I feel sure 
that I may trust you implicitly,’ he 
says, with intense earnestness, and 
he lingers on. the last syllable as 
though to give it all the importance 
it deserves. What is to be said 
between them next? 








Miss Hartley ic hysterical to- 
day. The colour comes and goes 
in her smooth cheek, her heart 
beats loud and fast, although she 
has been standing still, watching, 
waiting ; she is breathless. What 
hope throws that expectant gleam 
into hcr hungry eyes? 

‘Indeed, yes, you may trust me, 
Cyril,’ she answers, and her tone 
is as earnest as lis was. ‘ Believe 
r.e, I deserve your most implicit 
confidence.’ 

‘I am about to ask you to do 
something for me, which I con- 
sider of the utmost in.portance,’ he 
says; ‘but before I add another 
word, I must insist on your faith- 
ful promise to tell no one of the 
service you have undertaken to 
render me.’ 

‘Tell me what you expect of 
me,’ she replies hurriedly. If she 
hoped for a secret waich it would 
please her to hear, she knows al- 
ready that she is doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

‘It is this,’ he says, drawing a 
letter from his breast-pocket, and 
. holding it lingeringly in his hand, as 
though loth to part from it. ‘ I want 
youto register this Jetter for me, and 
to post it before two o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon ; then it will be 
delivered early in the evening. 
If I post it to-night it would reach 
its destination to-morrow morning, 
and that must not happen for 
several reasons. ‘This is a matter 
of vital importance to me. I could 
not trust a servant with it, on ac- 
count of the money contained in 
the letter, which renders registra- 
tion necessary—and—and—with- 
out explaining the matter further, I 
would a thousand times rather con- 
fide this trust to you than to any 
one else I know.’ 

Miss Hartley receives the im- 
portant letterin silence ; she simply 
bows her head in token of assent. 
This is to Aer, she thinks, and her 
heart is filled with the bitterness of 
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passionate revolt. The clock upon 
the landing chimes eight with its 
clear silver bells. 

*Good God, I must be off” 
cries Cyril, springing to his feet, 
and moving hastily towards the 
door. 

‘O Cyril,’ cries Diana, laying 
her hands eagerly upon his arm, 
‘don’t go, don’t leave me like 
this; you have not been here ten 
minutes, and it is the last time !’ 

Her own words sound so ter- 
rible to her, the vision of her fu- 
ture desolation seems so over- 
whelming, that she utterly breaks 
down. Hiding her face on his 
shoulder, she sobs aloud. He 
presses his lips gently on her soft 
black hair. 

‘ My dear, kind, patient friend, 
I am so sorry to leave you sud- 
denly like this,’ he says. 

‘It would not seem so hard, 
Cyril, had we not been estranged 
of late. You have been separated 
from all your friends for so long 
now, and from me also ; what has 
come between us? Is it from any 
fault of mine that I have lost your 
confidence ?” 

She has lifted her head, and is 
looking into his face with her 
tear-dimmed, anxious eyes. He 
turns away for a moment, but then 
suddenly confronting her again— 

‘You are my /rve friend, Di, are 
you not?’ he says. 

‘Can you doubt that?’ she an- 
swers reproachfully. 

‘I do not,’ he says, ‘ and there- 
fore I am resolved to tell you the 
whole truth—’ 

‘Sir Gilbert Clive! cries old 
Luke Day, throwing the door wide, 
as he ushers in the Baronet, whom 
for the first time he considers a 
troublesome guest ; ‘ as if the poor 
mistress had not had enough of 
his visitings for one day ! grumbles 
the faithful servant. ‘It was he 
who upset her before with his 
troublesome talk; and she has 
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been crying over Master Cyril 
now, and here’s more bother for 
her !’ 

‘Time is up, my boy! says 
Cyril’s father, in a peremptory 
manner; ‘I have brought your 
luggage on a cab, and the brougham 
is waiting for us. Come! 


The sudden and cruel parting 
was over. Miss Hartley was a- 
lone once more—alone with the 
crushing sense of her trouble upon 
her. She felt that it was greater 
than she could bear. Never be- 
fore had she been so heart-broken, 
so utterly despairing, as now. This 
was her conviction. She was one 
of the women (and their number 
is legion) who persuade them- 
selves that their last passion is 
their first. Her keen vitality en- 
abled her to live entirely in the 
present; and it was this vigour 
of concentration which kept her 
youthful and fresh beyond her 
years. She neither looked back- 
wards nor forwards, but enjoyed 
the moments as they passed tho- 
roughly ; and her emotions were 
as lively and keen to-day as on 
that other day, so many years ago, 
when she first met and fell desper- 
ately in love with Lorenzo Mar- 
telli, the fascinating singing-master 
in Paris, who had for the time 
being forgotten the matrimonial 
ties which had held him in Naples. 
Highly imaginative, emotional 
women are apt to ignore the law 
of limitation as regards both evil 
and good. The present constitutes 
their all-absorbing interest. This 
was exactly Diana’s condition, and 
she felt that she could never, never 
get over the present sorrow of los- 
ing Cyril. Never! It is a little 
word, and yet it sometimes means 
much; but Diana’s eventful past 
history might surely have taught 
her that ever was a word that had 
no meaning as regarded the events 
chronicled in the dictionary of her 
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capricious career. The burden 
of her new grief seemed intoler- 
able now; but the time would 
surely come (and it was not far 
distant perhaps) when she would 
feel able to toss this crushing 
weight aside as lightly as all her 
preceding love-troubles. Her gen- 
uine sorrow for the loss of her 
mother did not come under this 
more frivolous head. That was a 
true grief, and—it was tinged with 
remorse—therefore it stood apart 
from those other capricious trou- 
bles which ended in laughter. 

Diana’s character was certainly 
not one that profited by experi- 
ence. She loved gaiety; she re- 
velled in the pleasantness of life. 
Disappointment and sorrow were 
hateful, unendurable. She chafed 
under them as though the suffering 
they entailed was physical. They 
were as mental scalds and wounds, 
and she nervously shrank from 
and vigorously rebelled against all 
pain. 

For more than an hour after 
Sir Gilbert and his son had left 
the Cottage, Miss Hartley paced 
to and fro in her pretty rose-light- 
ed room. She was like a caged 
animal pierced by a well-aimed 
arrow. 

The poisoned shaft of Cyril’s 
sudden departure had wounded 
her to the quick, and she could 
only wail and moan, and swing her 
hands in helpless agony. 

Poor Luke, venturing to an- 
nounce that dinner was waiting, 
the fish ‘hot and tempting,’ was 
summarily dismissed. 

‘I told you I should want no 
dinner. I wish to be alone, un- 
disturbed. Cannot you leave me 
in peace? Go!’ 

The passion of grief which pos- 
sessed her found a momentary re- 
lief in the sudden wrath with which 
she turned upon her faithful ser- 
vant. And when he gently closed 
the door after him, she was suf- 











ficiently roused to think. She 
strove to collect her ideas now. 
She flung herself back in her chair, 
weary of weeping. 

How short a time Cyril stayed 
with her! How pale and preoc- 
cupied he looked! How nervous 
he seemed! How utterly different 
from the easy-going young soldier, 
who had assumed an indolent 
manner and a low way of speak- 
ing since he joined his regiment a 
couple of years ago! To-day he 
was eager to restlessness. And 
that letter ! 

Diana sprang up, and seized it 
where he had laid it face down- 
wards upon the edge of the man- 
telshelf. 

‘Remember my letter!’ were 
the very last words he had whis- 
pered, as he pressed her hands to 
his lips. But until this moment 
she had forgotten it. Now she 
seized the mysterious packet. 

The clue to the secret he had so 
carefully kept from them all was 
in her hands at last. For the mo- 
ment her grief was ignored in the 
fresh fever of excitement possess- 
ing her. The letter was sealed 
with a large red seal. It was 
heavy. What were its contents? 
Those she could not know. But 
to whom was it addressed? He 
had been on the point of telling 
her ‘the whole truth.’ He cer- 
tainly would have confided the 
name of the mysterious person to 
whom that important document 
was addressed. 

She held the letter in her hands 
now, and she trembled in every 
limb. When she turned it over, 
the very legible address seemed to 
dance about upon the paper. But 
presently she read: ‘Miss Olga 
Layton, 12 Sydney-street, West- 
minster.’ 

With a gesture of rage and de- 
spair she flung the hateful packet 
from her, and, worn out by the 
conflicting emotions of the last 
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hours, she sank back into the arm- 
chair Sir Gilbert had left before 
the fire. She felt faint, very faint, 
very sick, very weary. If she 
could close her eyes for ten min- 
utes and forget all, she would be 
better. Better able to understand, 
better able to think. 


‘O, do let me put you to bed, 
ma’am; pray do. Luke was so 
anxious about you having no din- 
ner, and not answering him when 
he spoke to you just now. He 
sent me up, and I really thought 
you had fainted, you was so white 
and still. O dear Miss Diana, do 
let me put you to bed and get you 
some tea or some brandy. You 
are regular worn out, I’m sure!’ 

Motherly Mrs. Day was leaning 
over her mistress, when the latter 
opened her eyes. She felt bewil- 
dered, scarcely awake. Had she 
fainted, or been asleep? What 
had given her this terrible head- 
ache, this feeling of oppression? 
And her eyelids were so heavy too! 
Had she been crying? Yes, she 
had cried about Cyril—and Cyril’s 
letter. 

‘I was very tired, and I must 
have fallen asleep, Mary,’ she 
says, with a weary little smile; 
‘that is all. I am not faint ; but 
my head aches. Go and make me 
some tea, strong and refreshing; 
you know how [ like it.’ 

Mrs. Day nods acquiescence, 
and hastily departs to fulfil the 
welcome order. 

Cyril’s letter! What had she 
done with that letter? 

As Mrs. Day leaves the room 
her mistress starts up from the 
lounging-chair. 

Where is that letter? Has any 
one else seen it? Surely she took 
it from the mantelshelf, and held 
it in her hands when she sat upon 
the sofa. Yes; she had drawn 
the lamp closer, because she could 
not read the address at first. 
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‘Miss Olga Layton.’ 

The name is graven in her me- 
mory now in indelible letters. 

And the address ? 

Westminster. But what street ? 
One quite unknown to her. And 
where is the letter itself? She 
turns the sofa pillows over; she 
kneels and looks below the furni- 
ture. Not a scrap of paper lies 
upon the carpet, and only her fan 
and handkerchief are on the arm- 
chair on which she has last been 
resting. 

Then she returns to the mantel- 
shelf. Itis not there. It seems to 
have disappeared by witchcraft. 
And yet she distinctly remembers 
having held it in her hand. And 
she flung it from her, as she con- 
jured up a vision of Miss Olga 
Layton, and pictured to herself the 
sort of creature for whom Cyril— 
her Cyril—had neglected all his 
friends. Some low-bred vulgar girl, 
of course. Sir Gilbert was mis- 
taken when he thought his son 
could never stoop. Sydney-street, 
yes; that was the name. Who 
ever heard of Sydney-street, West- 
minster? It must be some out-of- 
the-way slum, just the place for a 
Miss Layton. Olga ?—a theatrical 
name. Ah, a ballet-girl, no doubt. 
One of those shameless hussies 
from the Kaleidoscope or the Tem- 
ple Theatre. Susie Delane would 
know of her, perhaps. But, mean- 
while, where was that letter? It 
had money in it, no doubt. It 
was to be registered, he had said. 
And how earnest and impressive 
he was about it all! how strangely 
moved! O Cyril, cruel Cyril ! 

Miss Hartley moans and shivers. 
She is ill, she feels so cold. The 
fire has burnt very low ; it is down 
at the third bar. Luke feared to 
stir it when he came in last and 
found her sleeping. 

What is that? 

She starts up, attracted by a 
white gleam of something in the 
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ash-pan. It is a folded paper. 
Cinders lie upon it. They have 
evidently fallen out of the fire red- 
hot, and quietly, but surely, eaten 
their way through to letter, bank- 
notes, and all. 

Diana seizes the partly charred 
scraps. Yes, his writing is upon 
them. She reads darling on one, 
and my own on another. Nothing 
more is intelligible. The letter 
must have been composed of these 
mawkish terms of endearment, 
since on the only bits remaining 
such words stand forth as though 
to mock her with their cruelly 
tender significance. For a moment 
a fresh access of jealousy over- 
whelms her, and then a revulsion 
sets in. She is frightened. What 
has she done? What trouble and 
suffering will her frantic jealousy, 
her recklessness, cause? ‘That let- 
ter was intended to explain his 
abrupt departure to the lost girl 
he left behind him. The money 
was sent to console her. 

Console her ? 

Wretch that she was! Why 
should chaste Diana give her a 
thought? Was she worth it? She 
had tempted him, led him astray, 
kept him away from all his friends. 
Meet punishment for her if she 
did suffer now. She had caused 
more than enough misery to others 
already. Olga Layton! 

Miss Hartley repeated the name 
aloud over and over again, as if to 
impress it upon her memory. 

‘Olga Layton, I hate you!’ she 
cried at last. ‘And if you have a 
heart, I hope that it may be broken 
by his absence, as mine is broken 
to-night. Vile, treacherous, deceit- 
ful adventuress !’ 

When Mrs. Day returned with a 
light meal temptingly set out upon 
a little tray, she was fairly amazed 
at the change in her mistress. 
Certainly there never had been 
such a one for ups and downs as 
Miss Diana! She had left her white, 








cold, almost inanimate. She found 
her now with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, eager, alert, ready to 
accept the meal previously dis- 
dained, grateful for the substitution 
of a pint of champagne for the cup 
of tea. 

‘Luke made you bring that, I 
know. Thank dear old Luke for 
me!’ cries Miss Hartley, laughing. 
‘And here is to the health of Mr. 
and Mrs. Day! she adds gaily, 
and lifts her glass above her head, 
much as the excitable Traviata 
does in the banquet-scene of the 
opera. 

There certainly never was such 
a wonderful woman as her hand- 
some mistress! thought meek little 
Mrs. Day, watching Miss Hartley 
with evident admiration. 


From Malta, Cyril despatched a 
few brief lines to his old friend, 
and from Cairo he wrote at greater 
length; but in neither letter did 
he allude to the trust he had be- 
stowed on her. Perhaps he feared 
that the letter might be read by 
Sir Gilbert; perhaps he did not 
desire to allude any further to the 
mystery of which he certainly at 
one moment intended to give his 
old friend the clue. 

Ah, if he could but have told 
her all then! She must have 
granted whatever he desired when 
he was in such despair. But now 
the silence of estrangement had 
fallen between them again, and it 
was likely to harden during his 
absence. He had turned to her 
in his perplexity because he had 
none other to confide in, to trust. 
But his old allegiance, the perfect 
confidence, the strong affection he 
had once given her, were taken from 
her now. Olga Layton had come 
between them; Olga Layton had 
robbed her of those most precious 
gifts; and if the girl suffered from 
his absence and probable silence, 
she was righteously punished. 
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He had showed some anxiety 
about the hour in which his letter 
should arrive in Sydney-street. 
There was some one living with 
the girl, some parent, guardian, or 
employer, who had to be outwitted 
and deceived. 

So much the better. That would 
restrict Cyril’s inclination to write 
folios of endearment in future. He 
would never compromise any one; 
he would rather abstain from any 
correspondence, than run the risk 
of getting the girl he loved into 
trouble. 

Loved? 

What manner of woman was this 
who had so far entangled Cyril in 
the meshes of-her fascinations as 
to estrange him from his parent 
and his friends ? 

Miss Hartley was suddenly pos- 
sessed by an irresistible desire to 
see this mysterious Olga with her 
own eyes. She would go to Syd- 
ney-street, look about her, perhaps 
inquire. 

She had been unable to recall 
the number of the house; but the 
dwellings there were all much 
alike, no doubt, and the name she 
should never forget ! 


It was about six weeks after 
Cyril’s departure before Miss Hart- 
ley carried out her determination 
to reconnoitre the purlieus of West- 
minster. She had been lunching 
with a friend, a Mrs. Chapman, 
who lived in Albert Mansions, 
and had dismissed her brougham 
as it deposited her at her destina- 
tion. 

The luncheon-party at an end, 
Diana set forth on foot, bent on 
her journey of exploration. 

The people of whom she in- 
quired for Sydney-street told her 
to go to Chelsea; there was such a 
place there, but in Westminster, 
no. 

As she was wandering up one 
street and down another, idly 
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musing on the squalor of the old 
slums, that seemed to be elbowed 
out of place by the fine new 
and almost palatial buildings, her 
thoughts travelled back to the days 
when Cyril probably walked over 
these very pavements, around these 
perplexing turnings, bent on visit- 
ing his ‘nnamorata. 

*No wonder he was lost to us,’ 
she pondered dreamily. ‘ No won- 
der he was ashamed to show his 
handsome troubled face to me, 
when he had been passing his 
time among such gutter-folk. The 
girl who lived here could only 
have been a figurante at a theatre, 
and that sufficiently accounts for 
her romantic name.’ 

A pretty romance indeed ! 

A tall elegant girl, simply dress- 
ed in a plain but well-fitting gown 
and jacket, passed Miss Hartley 
at this moment. She led a child 
by the hand. 

‘Sissy, why doesn’t that nice 
gentleman come to see you now, 
who took us to the theatre and 
gave me a ’alf-a-crown?’ the child 
asked eagerly. 

The sister answered sharply : 

‘Do have done botherin’! He's 
off to India, I tell you. Bad luck 
go with him! He weren’t no good 
to you, nor to me neither, with all 
his theatres and fine words and 
‘alf-crowns. He'll never come back 
no more.’ 

That is Olga Layton. Miss Hart- 
ley feels that Fortune has so far 
favoured her. The treacherous 
goddess has brought her face to 
face with her rival. 

She hurries on, overtakes the 
girl, and addresses her. She is un- 
deniably handsome. Bold, dark- 
eyed, coarse; but a typical fine 
woman. ‘The sort of girl likely to 
attract young men, as presenting so 
thorough a contrast to the ladies 
with whom they are wont to asso- 
ciate in their mothers’ houses. 

‘Can you direct me to Sydney- 
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street ? asks Miss Hartley, in her 
most courteous tone. 

‘It’s pulled down. We lived 
there a month ago. Now the rail- 
way people have bought it all up. 
They didn’t consider the houses 
good enough, I s’pose, so they’ve 
destroyed the lot.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ says Miss Hartley, 
and she bows her head and passes 
on. 
That was Olga Layton. Nota 
doubt of it. And Sydney-street is 
pulled down. That demolition 
will account, if account be ever 
necessary, for the non-delivery of 
Cyril’s letter. And of course no 
succeeding one can ever reach the 
girl now! 

It is a reprieve. 

Miss Hartley was an accom- 
plished clever woman, but no 
logician. Few women are. She 
jumped at conclusions with almost 
incredible rapidity, and yet she 
was so convinced of the justice of 
her inferences that she would at 
this moment have staked a large 
sum of money upon their truth. 
That coarse handsome girl, with the 
fine eyes, and the cockney twang 
in her speech, could be no other 
than Olga Layton. And according 
to her own admission she had lived 
in Sydney-street until a month ago. 
‘*T was confirmation strong as Holy 
Writ.’ 

Miss Hartley had promised to 
return and dine with Mrs, Chap- 
man. And that lady, who had 
known Diana for many years, was 
a little alarmed at her guest’s 
unusual excitability and vehe- 
mence. 

Mr. Chapman also listened in 
meek wonder; for he was a quiet 
man, who held strong-minded wo- 
men in fear and abhorrence, and 
Diana held forth with startling elo- 
quence to-day on many subjects 
which, by common consent, are 
left for smoking-room discussion. 
One dubious topic seemed to pre- 














occupy the irate lady beyond all 
others, and to this she reverted 
again and again. She inveighed 
with a bitterness akin to passion 
against the women who make it 
their business to entangle young 
men in their toils. 

‘To hear Diana talk, one would 
think she had sons of her own 
whom she had to protect against 
flattering syrens,’ remarked Mrs. 
Chapman to her husband when 
their loquacious guest had departed. 
‘I am quite thankful we were alone, 
my dear; Diana’s wild talk would 
have shocked most people; but 
then we know her so well !’ 

Mr. Chapman smiled, and _ his 
smile was peculiar. 

‘Possibly her manifest anxiety 
is for somebody else’s son,’ he 
said; but he utterly refused to 
elucidate this ambiguous speech. 

‘I sincerely hope that Diana has 
outlived all nonsense of that kind,’ 
said Mrs, Chapman, with emphasis. 
‘She has surely sown all her wild 
oats years ago.’ 

‘ She has contrived to manage a 
longer spell at flirtation and folly 
for herself than most young ladies, 
that’s very certain,’ replied Mr. 
Chapman; and both he and his 
wife laughed. 

This was the way in which Miss 
Hartley’s friends and acquaintances 
spoke of the grand passions which 
formed the most absorbing interest 
of her life. 

If we could see ourselves as 
others see us! A wholesome pro- 
fitable experience possibly, but 
hardly a pleasant one. 

After that expedition in search 
of the mysterious Sydney-street, 
every spark of remorse in Diana’s 
mind was extinguished. She not 
only justified her breach of trust to 
herself, but very soon came to the 
satisfactory conclusion that she was 
doing what was wisest and best for 
the man she adored in not ac- 
quainting him with the untoward 
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fate of his letter. The coarseness 
of that bold-eyed girl, whom she 
had so promptly taken for Olga 
Layton, shocked Miss Hartley’s 
susceptibilities. She thought she 
could have borne it better had she 
found her rival endowed with un- 
surpassed attractions. It was de- 
grading to find that she had been 
superseded by so common and 
vulgar a girl. It gave additional 
poignancy to her jealous grief and 
disappointment. 

Had Olga, the Olga who had 
stolen Cyril’s affections from all 
those who loved him, been a rustic 
Venus, Diana, who prided herself 
on her resemblance to the casta 
diva, fancied she could have borne 
the blow better. A youthful em- 
bodiment of grace and loveliness 
might have attractions likely to 
enslave a young man’s fancy. But 
such a creature ! 

Thus it was Miss Hartley pon- 
dered day after day, night after 
night, and wildly argued the ques- 
tion of Cyril’s infatuation. But it 
never occurred to her to doubt the 
identity of the loud-voiced girl 
whom she had seen in West- 
minster with the intended recipient 
of Cyril’s letter. Sometimes she 
contrived to comfort herself with 
the belief that the import of that 
epistle was to break off the degrad- 
ing 4iaison in which the young sol- 
dier had been entangled. But in 
that case he would have been de- 
lighted at the prospect of leaving 
England. And he, on the contrary, 
was so low-spirited, troubled, de- 
jected. 

Surmises were quite as useless 
now, however, as regrets. What 
was done could not be undone; the 
only possible course was to make 
the best of it. That girl had said, 
‘He's off to India, and bad luck 
go with him! He'll never come 
back.’ She was evidently resigned 
to his absence, and did not even 
regret it. ‘ Bad luck go with him!’ 
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The wretch! How could she be 
so cold-hearted, so cruel? 

No matter; time and absence 
must irrevocably sever the ties that 
neither Diana’s love nor Sir Gil- 
bert’s persuasions could loosen. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DESERTED. 


It was a clear, bright, bitterly 
cold January evening. The sky 
overhead looked purple, the moon 
white, frozen, and the myriad shim- 
mering stars sparkled like bright 
watchful eyes above; but they did 
not seem to smile upon the seeth- 
ing, angry, jostling crowd that 
pushed its noisy way through the 
populous thoroughfare known as 
Tottenham Court-road. 

As Patty Bray emerged from the 
general dealer’s shop, where she 
had just laid in some second-rate 
provisions, she shivered with cold, 
and drew her shawl closer around 
her shoulders. 

‘O my, it is a cutting wind!’ 
she muttered: ‘and I've got no 
money left to buy either tea or gin- 
ger; nothing to comfort my poor 
weak darlint. It’s awful, that it is. 
Poor dear Miss Olga, she has to 
do without a power of things now. 
I do think we are even worse off 
than we were in the old days, when 
Miss Olga was just Miss Olga. We 
knew no troubles then but wanting 
money and that drunken old wretch 
her father. The unchristianlike 
brute, to turn his own flesh and 
blood out into the streets! It was 
summer then; St. James’s Park 
wasn't such a bad place to sleep 
in, after all. But poor Miss Olga’s 
shame and throuble! O dear, O 
dear! ‘I’m married, Patty, I’m a 
true wedded wife,” she kept saying 
again and again. And how she 
sobbed that night! As if I ever 
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had a doubt about that! But, O 
my, what sort of a husband did 
she put her trust in, worse luck? 
Men are deceivers ever. It was 
that lardy-dardy soft-eyed swell ; 
of course it was. Is her name Mrs. 
Strange, I wonder? She won't say, 
and I daren’t ask again. She gets 
to look so wild and scared if I do. 
My darlint, my poor darlint! And 
the old brute’s house has been 
bought away right from over his 
head, and now the whole lot is 
pulled down. Pride must have a 
fall. Serve him right too! Turn- 
ing that angel out of doors, to roam 
about the streets and starve, for 
all he knew or cared! Well, can’t 
you look out, you brat?’ ‘This is 
the exclamation which ends Patty’s 
rambling soliloquy, as a little vul- 
gar boy cannons up against her. 
*D’ye mean to say you didn’t see 
me ?” 

‘I might have done, you're ugly 
enough,’ shouts the boy, and runs 
off with a whistle and a yell. 

‘ This is not a fit place for Miss 
Olga to live in, or to die in either,’ 
thinks poor Patty, and tears begin 
to roll over her cheeks. ‘ Dyza’, 
that’s what she'll be doing next, 
and then there will be an end of 
all things. A nasty low ragamuffin 
place I call it; and she such a 
real lady. But there, beggars can't 
be choosers, and with all the jobs I 
manage to get I can’t scrape more 
than ten shillings a week together. 
If we was to be partickler as to 
our lodging now, they’d starve, both 
of them, the poor sick mother and 
the blessed baby too. O dear, O 
dear ! 

Patty’s old buoyant spirit seemed 
quelled. A series of sharp strug- 
gles with troubles of all kinds, want 
and penury preéminent among 
them, had robbed the faithful girl 
of the saucy cheerfulness which 
was at one time her chief charac- 
teristic. She had reached her own 
door now ; the miserable, sun-blis- 

















tered, scratched, stained portal to 
a most wretched home, situated in 
one of the narrow courts of the 
most poverty-stricken part of the 
West-Central district. Olga, her 
child, and the devoted Patty had 
been forced into this slum by im- 
pecuniosity a month ago. When 
first Michael Layton turned his 
daughter adrift with a volley of ter- 
rible curses, she, who had some mo- 
ney in reserve, took a modest but 
clean and comfortable lodging for 
Patty and herself. ‘There the baby 
was born, and by degrees the re- 
serve stock of money diminished 
and dwindled, and for the last 
three months Patty had managed 
to support the entire family by her 
own unremitting exertions. This 
was no easy matter; but its diffi- 
culties did not alarm the brave 
girl, and so carefully had she man- 
aged their financial arrangements, 
that as yet poor Olga had never 
known absolute want. But the wolf 
was approaching the door now, 
with silent and awful rapidity. 
Patty felt that her earnings were 
no longer proof against the gnaw- 
ing teeth of threatened starvation, 
and to-night she mounted the steep 
filthy stairs to the back attic in St. 
Giles’s-passage with a very heavy 
heart, an empty purse, and the final 
stock of cheapened provisions just 
purchased ; on these her last penny 
had been expended. After the re- 
moval from their first commodious 
lodging, Olga had had a relapse, 
and the baby had almost died. 
Troubles never come alone, and 
in this instance they succeeded 
one another so rapidly that Patty 
really began to despair of their 
ever coming to anend. This even- 
ing she thought the culminating 
point had been reached at last, for 
this was Saturday, no more money 
could be earned until Monday, 
and the slender exchequer was 
empty, as were tea-caddy, coal- 
scuttle, and cupboard. 
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Never before had Patty Bray 
felt so heavy-hearted, so hopeless, 
as she did this night. Things were 
looking black indeed, and there 
seemed no ray of light anywhere. 
It was all very well for Miss Olga 
to say she was getting stronger, and 
would very soon be able to work. 
What work was the delicate dar- 
lint to undertake? She could nei- 
ther scrub a floor nor cook a din- 
ner. She could cut out and make 
her own clothes; but she was no 
dressmaker, and to please others 
required skill and experience. 
People would not pay for second- 
rate work. She talked of seeking 
an engagement in one of the grand 
West-end shops. But who would 
engage a young lady whose clothes 
were patched and darned in order 
to keep them together? And if 
Miss Olga should get a situation 
and go out by the day, what in the 
world would become of that un- 
fortunate baby ? 

‘You’re a blessed darlint, in 
course |’ exclaimed Patty, as she 
heard the little one within the room 
set up a lusty scream; ‘ but I oft- 
times wish, my deary, that you had 
never been born. That would 
have been better for Aer, and me 
too perhaps.’ 

But though Patty grumbled, she 
smiled too. She loved the baby, 
and its cry brought a gleam of the 
old brightness back into her homely 
face, which changed to a look of 
alarm, as she opened the door of 
the attic, and saw her young mis- 
tress standing by the grimy win- 
dow with her hat and cloak on. 

‘Halloo! cries Patty, ‘what is 
the meaning of this? You're never 
going out, my deary, are you?’ 

‘Yes, Patty, I am.’ 

‘Why, my darlint? Whatever 
are you a-thinking of doin’ of 
now ?” 

Patty speaks in a tone of pro- 
test that rises to the pathos of en- 
treaty. 
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‘I feel so much stronger and 
braver to-night, Patty, that I am 
determined to go out and try to 
make some money. Baby and I 
have had a long sleep this after- 
noon that has refreshed me, and I 
had the most wonderful dream too, 
Patty !’ 

‘I knew something had done 
you good, for certain sure, Miss 
Olga; I saw it in your eyes,’ says 
Patty, looking at her mistress with 
fond admiration. 

Olga is very beautiful now. 
Mental sorrow and physical suffer- 
ing have transformed the gentle 
yielding girl into a proud self- 
possessed woman. Grief has not 
crushed, but it has matured, 
strengthened her. ‘The small kiss- 
able mouth, that erst looked child- 
ish and pouting, is compressed 
with an air of decision. The well- 
shaped head is carried higher, the 
little chin raised almost defiantly. 
The oval face is very pale now; 
even the faint blush-rose hue has 
died out of it, leaving it white 
almost to transparency. 

No wonder Patty had such 
grave doubts as to her mistress 
surviving her troubles. If it had 
not been for her child’s sake she 
would probably have succumbed, 
and fretted herself into her grave. 
But the mother’s instinct beat 
strong and true in her brave young 
heart, and, for the sake of her 
little daughter, Olga clung to life 
with the energy of despair. 

She looked very lovely at this 
time, and yet so ethereal that her 
faithful servant’s expression, ‘ She 
do but want wings to carry her 
out of this miserable world,’ seemed 
warranted. But the tears that had 
washed the blue depths of her 
eyes had intensified their colour, 
and not dimmed them. For her 
baby’s sake the brave girl resolved 
to conquer her trouble, and once 
she had fairly met it face to face, 
her courage revived—a phcenix of 
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fresh enterprise arising from -the 
bitter ashes of dead hopes. 

‘ Now do ’ee tell me what your 
dream was about, Miss Olga,’ 
asks Patty, after a long silence. 
‘ Maybe it'll make me feel brighter, 
too; I always did have a kind of 
belief in dreams. ‘hey often 
comes true when they're good 
ones, you know.’ 

Olga answers with increased 
animation now, and a_ hopeful 
smile lights up her face. 

‘I dreamt that I stood before 
a crowd of people—fine people, 
such as sit in boxes at theatres, 
you know, Patty. I had been 
singing—I know which songs they 
were—and I heard the people 
clapping their hands. That made 
me feel very glad. And then I 
made my curtsy, and a tall hand- 
some lady dressed in red velvet 
came towards me, carrying a golden 
crown in her hands. ‘“ That is 
for you, Olga,” she said. You 
have won it, and you shall wear 
it ; wil desperandum /” That means 
never despair, Patty. And I will 
not despair. That was more than 
adream. I know it,I feel it. Our 
Father in heaven, who is merciful 
to the least of His children, has 
sent me a vision to rouse and to 
comfort me, and I will accept the 
warning, and act upon it!’ 

She speaks and looks as one 
inspired. There is a new bright- 
ness in her eyes, and her voice 
has a ring in it which thrills even 
Patty with renewed hope. 

‘And whatever is it you are 
going to do, mistress darlint ?’ she 
asks eagerly. 

‘ To sing in the streets, as I did 
once before,’ says Olga promptly ; 
but there is no indication of a 
happy mystery in her face now. 
Patty remembers the evening dis- 
tinctly on which Olga once before 
alluded to her singing in the 
street. 

How strangely excited, how 











bright and glad, her poor mistress 
seemed then! It was on the dread- 
ful night when she (Patty) had 
been sent out of the way to pawn 
the shawl, and that wicked de- 
signing Mr. Strange had stayed 
talking so long with Miss Olga. 
And by and by Michael Layton 
had lifted his hand against his 
daughter (the brute !). 

Yes, that was the beginning of 
all the secret troubles, thought 
Patty sadly, and where and when 
would they reach the end of 
them ? 

* But it is a bitter bad night for 
you to set off singing in the streets, 
my darlint!’ exclaims Patty sud- 
denly, reverting to the present, as 
the bundle of red flannel upon the 
bed moves, stretches, and cries 
aloud. ‘You are not strong 
enough to walk about that way yet. 
Indeed you are not. Who knows 
what may happen to you, deary ?” 

‘I do,’ answers Olga quite cheer- 
fully. ‘All sorts of good things 
will happen now. I shall bring 
home heaps of money for you and 
our baby, my one good faithful 
friend.’ 

She moves towards the door, 
afraid of being detained at this 
last moment. 

‘ Take care of my blessing,’ she 
cries, lifting the bundle from the 
bed, and kissing its small face 
tenderly before she hands it to 
Patty. 

A minute later she has left the 
dingy house, and is out in the 
bright noisy street, bent on setting 
forth upon her new and perilous 
enterprise as speedily and hope- 
fully as may be. 


It was nearly eight months ago 
now since Michael Layton had 
turned his daughter out of his 
house, to roam the streets or 
starve, for aught he cared. This 
was the view indignant Patty took 
of his harsh conduct. And he 
VOL, XXVIII. 
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was sober when he insisted on 
Olga’s instant departure from the 
poor shelter of such a home as 
he had given her. This unwonted 
condition of his made the eject- 
ment the more terrible, as it 
seemed irrevocable, and the un- 
happy girl did not even seek 
to combat his rash and cruel 
decision, But before that final 
degradation fell upon her, Olga’s 
heart was well-nigh broken, and 
she had come to such a pass of 
misery that it seemed as if nothing 
worsecould possibly happen to her. 

There is a climax to agony 
which, once reached, deadens the 
feeling of the sufferer. After the 
anguish Olga had endured for her 
husband’s sake, all other troublous 
burdens must seem easy, and a 
merciful Providence sheltered her 
broken spirit in a cloud of indiffer- 
ence. For a time she ceased to 
feel acutely. Grief had petrified 
her vitality; she took little heed 
of what went on about her. No- 
thing could hurt her much now; 
no pain could ever surpass the pain 
her heart’s lord had caused her. 

She had gone to him in Great 
George-street as usual one morn- 
ing, and had spent some hours in 
his studio with him, posing as his 
model for that sketchy picture 
which advanced so slowly, chatting, 
reading, working, and perfectly 
happy, as his presence always 
made her. It was Friday, the first 
Friday in November. 

‘I shall have to say good-bye 
to my darling until Monday,’ he 
told her. ‘I am going out of 
town on business and—on plea- 
sure. The business has to do with 
money matters; if I cansettlecertain 
things as I hope to do, I shall be 
in so satisfactory a position that I 
can tell your father about our mar- 
riage at once, and feel sure of his 
approval beforehand.’ 

* And the pleasure ? Olga asked 
wistfully. 
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‘The pleasure is to look at a 
dear little country cottage that be- 
longs to a friend of mine, and 
which I believe he will let us have 
furnished for a year. There you 
can fit up a couple of rooms for 
your father, and we will keep him 
quiet and out of the way of temp- 
tation. Ifthe place is what I hope 
and expect, I shall take you down 
next week to see it; so you will 
have to find some excuse for 
staying away all day.’ 

The idea of parting from her 
husband for three days was very 
terrible to Olga; but she acqui- 
esced in his decision without ques- 
tion or protest. She believed in 
him implicitly, and she’ felt fully 
satisfied that his decrees were al- 
ways right and just. Besides, he 
was going to hasten matters, so that 
her father might soon learn the 
truth about her marriage now; 
and if Cuthbert could arrange 
everything as satisfactorily as he 
said, what a bright happy future 
was in store for them all! 

‘If by any chance I cannot get 
back on Monday morning,’ were 
his last woyds, ‘you shall have a 
letter that afternoon, giving you a 
full account of myself, of what I 
have done and purpose doing ; 
and on Tuesday you will be with 
me as soon as you can slip out, 
won't you, my darling ?” 

‘Be sure to write to me on 
Monday,’ pleads Olga; ‘ but pray 
be careful to send your letter off 
so that it reaches me when father 
is not at home. Six o'clock in the 
evening is always safe, you know.’ 

She was very impressive, poor 
child; for her father’s violence 
had increased of late, and he kept 
her in a state of perpetual terror ; 
but of this she told her husband 
nothing. 

‘Of course I will be careful for 
your sake, my precious one,’ was 
Cuthbert’s prompt assurance. ‘A 
letter at six on Monday, and our 
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next merry meeting here on Tues- 
day as near eleven as you can 
manage to come. ‘Trust me, my 
wife, ard all will be well.’ 

Of course she trusted him en- 
tirely. When she was preparing 
to take her leave— 

‘I have just received a bank- 
note,’ he said, ‘and I want you to 
take care of it for me, wife. It is 
not safe to travel about with so 
much money in one’s purse.’ And 
then he handed her a note for 
twenty pounds. 

She had made a little silk bag, 
in which she wore her ‘talisman’ 
(her dead mother’s thin old wed- 
ding-ring) and her own new mas- 
sive one. Now she added the 
crisp bank-note to these treasures. 

No letter came by the six-o’clock 
post on Monday. 

It was a little disappointment ; 
but he had been too busy to write. 
He would be back to-morrow, and 
then he could tell her all, and to 
listen to his dear voice would be 
better than reading any letter, even 
his. 

Since her marriage Olga had 
never spent an entire day without 
seeing her husband ; and now they 
had been separated almost a hun- 
dred hours! A weary, weary time. 

Next morning she counted the 
chimes and the striking of West- 
minster clock with quite a feverish 
impatience. 

Would her father never go away 
and leave her free ? 

At last Michael Layton departed 
in no very amiable mood. But 
what did that matter? What did 
anything matter, since all would so 
soon be made right and clear? 
This trying separation would be 
amply atoned for by the news 
Cuthbert was going to bring her. 
The news that all was so far satis- 
factorily arranged, and that Michael 
Layton himself could not possibly 
object when he heard of her clan- 
destine marriage. 
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This glad intelligence Cuthbert 
had promised to bring her ; and, of 
course, all would be well. 

With a beating heart and very 
light feet, she danced forth from 
her dingy lodging, crossed the dis- 
_mal old street, and was soon on 
the broad stairs that led to her 
now happy home. 

He had returned, of course ! 
She had used the latch-key below ; 
and when she reached the door of 
the ‘ studio’ she tapped with trem- 
bling fingers. 

In another moment she would 
be in her husband's arms ! 

There was no response to her 
hurried knock. 

She waited anxiously ; but she 
was not impatient. It was only a 
question of minutes, of course ; 
and he had_never failed her. Never 
been absent on her arrival. 

The minutes grew into an hour. 
‘Something has detained him; I 
will come back this afternoon,’ she 
thought, and went her way a little 
sorrowfully; but she did not go far. 

She paced the street up and 
down, backwards and forwards. 
She could not tear herself away, 
when any moment might bring 
him in view. How many times 
did her expectant fancy imagine it 
was he who turned the corner of 
the street hurriedly, walking to- 
wards her with quick eager steps ! 
But when the individual she was 
thus watching came nearer, how 
different was he from the man she 
admired above all others! A sick- 
ening feeling of disappointment 
possessed her as the great West- 
minster clock boomed one. She 
must leave without seeing her hus- 
band. Duty called her back to 
Sydney-street. Her father might 
return at any moment, and she 
must be at home to receive him. 

Well, she would come back in 
the afternoon. And so she did, 
poor girl; but this time the house- 
keeper met her in the hall. 
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*Is Mr. Strange out of town?’ 
inquired the matron, eyeing the 
visitor’s troubled face, with suspi- 
cion upon her own. 

‘He left on Friday, but pro- 
mised to be here this morning, and 
asked me to come as usual.’ 

‘O, he did, did he? Well, it’s 
no use your going up-stairs ; for 
he ain’t there now, and what's 
more, he ain’t coming back here 
at ail.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Olga. 

* This,’ said the matron, ‘ which 
I received from Mr. Urquhart this 
morning. I know nothing about 
your Mr. Strange, nor I don’t want. 
He’s a mysterious gent, and he has 
never said a wo:d to me, although 
all the other gentlemen as has 
chambers here is always most po- 
lite.’ 

‘ Please let me see,’ asked Olga, 
holding her hand for the telegram, 
which the stout matron had at last 
managed to extricate from the 
depths of her pocket, and was 
smoothing between her plump 
hands. 

‘You seem to be in a mighty 
hurry,’ sne said, glad to show her 
disapproval to the girl who had 
never stayed to chat on her daily 
journeys up and down stairs. 

‘Pray let me see!’ cried Olga, 
and held out her hands again 
eagerly. 

‘’Tis from Mr. Urquhart, who 
lent his rooms to /Aat Mr. Strange,’ 
said the matron; ‘and this is the 
message : 

“Get my rooms ready for this 
day week. My friend’s things will 
remain. He has left England.”’ 

‘Give it to me! Let me see" 
cried Olga, and she snatched the 
pink paper out of the astonished 
woman’s hands. 

Thereupon followed a volley of 
long pent-up abuse from the irate 
matron. She said terrible thin 
to frighten Olga, and, suddenly 
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seizing the bewildered girl’s arm, 
forcibly ejected her from the house, 
the ‘’igh-class respectability’ of 
which was endangered by her pre- 
sence. 

Such was the housekeeper’s ver- 
dict. Instinct, the instinct of the 
hunted animal, rather than the 
reasoning powers of a woman, led 
Olga safely home. She went 
through the day automatically. 

‘Wake up, girl ; are you drunk ?” 
her father cried brutally. 

But she was past rousing. 

‘I am ill to-day; let me be,’ 
she said quietly ; and something in 
her voice or in her haggard face 
checked the coarse words that 
came so readily to Michael Lay- 
ton’s lips. 

‘You are always ill now. What 
ails you, girl? he asked again, after 
a few weary days had been lived 
through, she scarcely knew how. 

‘I shall soon be better, father 
dear; be patient with me for a 
little while,’ she had answered; and 
she looked so wofully like her 
dead mother that Michael was 
awed into silence, and for some 
time to come he brought home his 
salary, and bade Olga feed herself 
up better. 

‘I do believe I’ve been starving 
you,’ he said, with totally unex- 
pected contrition. 

The anxious days of doubt and 
perplexity lengthen into weeks, 
the weeks into a month, and no 
solution has been offered to poor 
Olga for the miserable enigma that 
bewilders her, and leaves her no 
rest night or day. 

* Meine Ruh’ ist hin ; mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer und nimmer mehr.’ 

Her mother had often sung poor 
Gretchen’s pathetic lamentation 
when Olga was still a child; but 
the memory of love is strangely 
retentive, and the sad phrases 
echoed in the deserted girl’s brain 
now with cruel iteration. Her 
parents had spent two years in 
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Berlin on their return from Russia, 
and Olga had attended a good 
German school during that time. 
She was a bright intelligent girl, 
and learnt with pleasure and ease. 
She so thoroughly mastered the 
language, too (conversationally), 
that she never forgot it afterwards ; 
and as her mother loved to sing 
Schubert’s songs, Olga had the op- 
portunity of improving her know- 
ledge, and those favourite songs 
took root in her mind. 

One evening Michael Layton, 
who happened to be sober, heard 
Gretchen's plaint uttered in his 
daughter’s thrilling voice. 

‘Sing out, my girl! Let me hear 
that ! he cried. ‘You'lldo. You'll 
make your début one of these fine 
days, and electrify some of them 
yet, I can tell you. Sing out!’ 

Olga stood up and obeyed. She 
did sing out. Her secret, her suf- 
fering, her bitter grief, all were 
poured forth in the lamentation of 
that erring, heart-broken sister of 
hers, Goethe’s Gretchen. 

‘ By the powers that be!’ shouted 
old Michael, in whom the fire of 
the musician was not quite extin- 
guished by drink, ‘you've electri- 
fied me, my girl; and there’s the 
stuff for success in you. You've 
got your poor mother’s own sweet 
powerful voice—a clear delicious 
soprano—ringing, true. And you 
have twice her stamina. You're 
full-chested, strong, like me. Your 
poor mother was pigeon-breasted, 
always delicate, always ailing. Such 
a trial for me, you know ! 

But there was something apart 
from his daughter’s voice and her 
charming rendering of the eloquent 
words of the song that arrested old 
Michael’s attention as she stood 
before him. He began to watch 
her curiously, as he had never 
watched before. When he was 


sober he bade her sing again and 
again, night after night ; and when 
he was drunk he also insisted on 
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hearing her songs, and drowned 
them in hideous clamour of glasses 
and fists, with which he knocked 
the table in deafening applause. 

Patty also watched her sweet 
mistress in growing anxiety. She 
saw the lines which haggard care 
was drawing upon the lovely young 
face ; she noted the cloud of de- 
spair which settled upon the now 
lowly-bent head ; and she noted the 
continued absence of Mr. Strange 
with surprise, and, after a while, 
with dismay. 

And all this time Olga never 
doubted her husband’s loyalty and 
truth. Something had happened. 
Some business of vast importance 
to him, and of which he had not 
been able to tell her the details, 
had suddenly called him abroad. 
He was prevented from writing to 
her, and of course he had not 
telegraphed to her, fearing to com- 
promise her with her suspicious 
violent parent. There were surely 
valid reasons for his silence, if 
only she took the trouble to re- 
gard the affair from AZs point of 
view. One of these days—to-day, 
to-morrow, or next week—he would 
return, surely, surely, unless—and 
this was the deepest and really 
crushing anxiety for the poor young 
wife—unless he had met with some 
accident. She could ask no one, 
she knew naught of his family or 
friends. He had never alluded to 
either. And she had no means of 
finding anything out for herself. 

Something had happened ! 

Each passing day increased the 
strength of that conviction, and 
soon it became firmly rooted in 
Olga’s mind. At last her husband’s 
absolute silence led her to the fatal 
inference that he was dead. And 
she could consult no one in this 
miserable perplexity. There was 
none to whom she could turn for 
sympathy, advice, or consolation. 
Once she so far did violence to 
her feelings as to return to Great 
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George-street, bent on an interview 
with the housekeeper, and subse- 
quently, perhaps, with her hus- 
band’s friend, the owner of the 
rooms on the second floor. 

‘You dare to show your face 
here again, you shameless hussy !’ 
cried the indignant matron, as she 
came to the door in answer to 
poor Olga’s modest summons. 

‘I should be so thankful if you 
would allow me to see Mr. Ur- 
quhart for five minutes,’ pleaded 
the girl, with great earnestness. 

‘I shall be thankful if you will 
hand over Mr. Urquhart’s latch- 
key this moment, or I'll get a 
policeman to make you.’ 

This was the housekeeper’s ulti- 
matum; and Olga, handing over 
the latch-key, felt that she gave 
away the last link of the happy 
chain that had connected her with 
the glad days of that past honey- 
moon. 

Sometimes the necessity of con- 
fiding all her troubles to some one 
tempted the wretched girl to un- 
bosom herself to Patty, that faith- 
ful friend of her own and her dead 
mother. Her mother! She her- 
self would be a mother some day ; 
and then— 

Cuthbert’s intense dislike to’ 
Patty had sealed his wife’s lips 
in the first instance, for her love 
had taken the form of blind faith 
and unquestioning obedience ; and 
now a sense of shame, and a shrink- 
ing from the exposure of her heart’s 
deepest secret, kept her silent. 

Nobody knew of her marriage. 
Cuthbert had taken out a license, 
and arranged all the details with 
the registrar, who had obligingly 
provided witnesses for the cere- 
mony. 

‘We don’t profess to do this 
part of the business,’ the official 
had said doubtfully ; but a bank- 
note is apt to overcome technical 
objections where the recipient, 
though honest, is poor, and knows 
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that no question of law or morality 
is involved. 

Patty had certainly suspected 
that the ‘young swell,’ of whom 
she so thoroughly disapproved, was 
paying his court (keeping company, 
she called it) to Miss Olga. But 
though the girl was rough and un- 
couth in her manners, she had a 
natural delicacy of feeling, and had 
long before this ascertained that 
her revered mistress was not one 
who liked chaff. So, with a for- 
bearance that many of her supe- 
riors would do well to imitate, she 
abstained from all allusion to the 
*sweethearting,’ which she more 
than suspected. She asked no 
question, made no comment; and 
Olga was deeply grateful for this 
discretion. 

But after that evening when she 
came back from her charing and 
found Miss Olga looking like a 
ghost, and seeming so strangely 
indifferent to all around her, Patty 
felt sure something was very wrong. 
Then, in a month or two, Olga 
began to sing to her father, and 
her voice thrilled Patty with the 
strangest emotion. 

‘How scared Miss Olga looked, 
how quiet and indifferent she 
seemed!’ thought simple Patty, 
wondering and anxious. ‘And that 
Mr. Strange—what had become of 
him ?’ 

Long after he left his back room 
in Sydney-street he used to return 
to the house in the evening to 
have a chat with Miss Layton. 
But for more than two months he 
stayed away altogether, and then 
Miss Olga ceased to mention his 
name. At one time it was con- 
stantly on her lips, and it was al- 
ways pronounced with a smile and 
a blush. But after he ceased to 
pay his regular visits, Olga never 
alluded to him at all. 

And then—one night Patty 
knew the worst, and all her secret 
fears were suddenly defined and 
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realised. Her mistress rushed into 
the maid’s little attic after she had 
laid down on her miserable truckle- 
bed, and said, in a frightened 
whisper, 

‘O Patty, take me away, take 
me away; hideme,saveme! My 
father has turned me out of his 
home for ever! He has cursed 
me, Patty, cursed me, and disown- 
ed me! But I am married, Patty. 
I am a truly wedded wife, and my 
poor husband is—dead ! 

She felt that she spoke the truth 
as she uttered the word at last that 
had haunted her for months. And 
Patty, seeing her frenzied state, for- 
bore to ask questions. She would 
know all in good time, no doubt. 

A period of much suffering and 
countless hardships followed the 
expulsion of Olga from her father’s 
home. But, when things were at 
the worst, she reluctantly handed 
the bank-note her husband had 
given her to take care of to faithful 
Patty. With replenished funds, 
a modest but comfortable lodging 
was taken in Camden Town ; and 
there the baby was born. 

In obedience to her mistress, 
Patty went back to Sydney-street 
once a week to inquire for letters ; 
but there were none; and the fourth 
time the faithful maid was des- 
patched on her errand she found 
the old tumble-down houses razed 
to the ground, and no one knew 
what had become of the impecuni- 
ous landlord or his disreputable 
lodger, Layton. Patty now had 
more than enough to do in looking 
after her mistress and the precious 
baby, besides earning as many 
shillings as her willing hands could 
obtain. 

The baby was a bright good- 
tempered little creature. She was 
stout and healthy, had finelimbs and 
sound lungs, and soon became the 
delight and idol of the two women, 
who watched her with jealous eyes 
and loving care. 
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Olga had been ailing for a long 
time after the birth of her child, 
and even now was still very deli- 
cate. The twenty pounds, though 
rigorously economised, had dwin- 
died down to nothing in the course 
of six weary months. And when 
Patty spent her hardly-earned wages 
at that second-rate provision-shop 
in the neighbourhood of Totten- 
ham Court-road, she really was at a 
loss how to raise the shilling which 
certainly would be necessary for 
the support of her mistress and 
herself until the following Monday. 
It was at this crisis that Olga as- 
serted herself, and courageously 
declared her intention of setting 
forth once again on the ambiguous 
errand of singing in the street, and 
thus earning the absolutely neces- 
sary money for the morrow’s 
bread. 


CHAPTER X. 
NOT DESPAIRING. 


THE district known as West Cen- 
tral certainly does not offer facili- 
ties to those requiring an attentive 
audience ; and this is what Olga 
seeks, as she wends her way west- 
wards as briskly as her scant 
strength permits. In a quiet side 
street leading out of Regent-street 
she manages to obtain a hearing 
and—a shilling. 

She has stood before a lodging- 
house, and two heads have looked 
out from behind the drawing-room 
blinds—the curly head of a girl 
and the sleeker one ofa tall man. 
Presently the girl has opened the 
house-door, and, beckoning to 
Olga, has given her the money, 
hastily and without a word. Olga’s 
voice sounds weak and trembling 
to herself; but, as she commences 
the second verse of her old favour- 
ite air from the Amber Witch, it 
rises clear and thrilling. She gains 
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courage, too; and she is deter- 
mined not to think. Thinking 
would cause her to break down, of 
course. She wends her way still 
further west, into a street that 
abuts on Park-lane, and there she 
once more commences, ‘ When 
the elves at noon do pass.’ 
‘You're to drink this, miss, it'll 
warm you ; it’s good old port. My 
missis sends it to you; and here’s 
a sandwich; and then please to 
move on. Your singing is trembly- 
like, and it makes all uncomfort- 
able.’ The speaker is an old man- 
servant; and he waits while the 


‘shivering girl drinks the glass of 


wine his good-natured mistress has 
sent from her own dessert-table. 
Then he hurries back into the din- 
ing-room, and reports that the poor 
creature was all of a tremble with 
cold, and that she seemed very 
thankful, and also that she has 
now moved on. 

The wine stimulates poor Olga’s 
failing strength. She walks away 
with brisker steps, and the exer- 
cise warms her. With her reviving 
circulation her thoughts become 
animated also. She récalls the 
names of the streets she passes. 
She recognises Park-lane; but 
she refrains from going up to 
Grosvenor-square again. That 
would bring her first meeting with 
her husband too vividly back 
to her. Tears fill her eyes at the 
mere sight of the turning down 
which she hurried that bleak Feb- 
ruary evening nearly two years 


ago. 

And he had watched her and 
followed her. Dear much-loved 
husband ! 

But these thoughts bring more 
tears ; and this is no time for weep- 
ing. She must be brave, and for- 
get all her trouble, and sing, sing 
merrily for her hungry child’s sake. 

She takes up her position before 
some houses that front the main 
road beyond Hyde Park Corner. 
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She receives a few coppers from 
passers-by and sixpence which a 
footman brings her. But she is 
told rather gruffly to move on bya 
stern-looking policeman ; and this 
behest frightens her. She walks 
along the main road, and gets into 
a line with handsome shops, and 
there she tries her luck once more. 
In various instalments she receives 
another shilling, all in coppers. 
But the high-road is no fit place 
for her. Some of the men passing 
jeer at her, others pay her coarse 
would-be compliments, which alarm 
her far more than their ribald jokes. 
One man persistently addresses 
her; he stands beside her, and 
lays his hand upon her shoulder. 

* You're far too young and pretty 
for this sort of squalling, my dear,’ 
he says ; and he tries to draw her 
hand within his arm. ‘You just 
come along o’ me,’ he adds, and 
thinks she is coming. But she 
breaks away from his detaining 
hand with a frightened cry, and 
runs swiftly away down the street. 
‘Well, here is a go! shouts the 
man, with a curse. 

Olga hears him, and runs pant- 
ing on and on. She has quite for- 
gotten how far from her wretched 
lodging she has already strayed ; 
and she is determined to find some 
quiet respectable street where she 
can sing one song from beginning 
to end without any unwelcome in- 
terruption. She has set herself a 
task. She will earn five shillings 
before she goes back to Patty. 
She set forth with that determina- 
tion ; and she has the moral fibre 
which is strengthened by difficul- 
ties, and resists them. 

It is quite dark now, and bitterly 
cold still. The glow previously 
imparted to her delicate frame by 
the old wine has left her chiller 
than ever now. Ah, this is the 
sort of street she has been seeking. 
The houses look cosy, homelike. 
They are detached, and they have 
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gardens with gates to them. Dare 
she enter one of those gates? Why 
not? There are no people in the 
road, and there is no echoing 
sound of the heavy policeman’s 
tread. She does not feel like 
singing ‘ When the elves at noon do 
pass’ now. Her heart is very heavy 
within her, and the song from the 
Amber Witch must be rendered 
lightly, trippingly. 

She pushes a white gate back ; 
it swings to again with a jerk, and 
closes behind her with a click. 
She is in the garden now. At the 
worst she can but be told to get 
out or move on. For a moment 
her pride rises in revolt at the 
thought of the indignity to which 
she exposes herself. To be or- 
dered off like a trespasser or a 
beggar ! She, who has lived among 
ladies, whose mother was truly a 
lady by birth and breeding ; that 
she should have come to so piti- 


able a pass! But it is all for her 
baby’s precious sake. And it shall 
be done. 


She draws her thin shawl closely 
around her slender form; she 
straightens herself; she lifts her 
pretty head ; she walks a few steps 
forward and stands close against 
the balustrade of the stone stairs 
that lead to the front door, above 
which a bright light is shining. 
The shutters of the room on the 
ground-floor are closed; but 
through the chinks a gleam pene- 
trates. Perhaps there are people 
dining within. They will like a 
metry song ; she must try ! 

‘When the elves at noon do 
pass.’ 

There is perfect silence in the 
road and in the garden. Her 
voice rises pure, sweet, clear, and 
melodious. 

It is for baby’s sake. 

She sings, and feels that she is 
singing well. No sign is made 


from the house before which she 
stands. 


Are they deaf, or indif- 














ferent, heartless, or—what? She 
felt so sure she should be success- 
ful here. 
no one. Their doors, their purses, 
their hearts all are hard, all are 
cruelly closed against the outcast, 
the beggar. ‘Meine Ruh’ ist hin ; 
mein Herz ist schwer.’ 

The pent-up passion of her love, 
her sorrow, her suffering, all are 
embodied in the glorious and most 
pathetic melody. Her heart was 
heavy and full to breaking ; but 
she has found a vent in the song 
which seems written for her, so 
truly does it convey her misery, 
her longing and despair. And she 
sings it to-night as she has never 
sung before. For baby’s sake. 
Suddenly the front door at the 
head of the broad stone steps is 
opened. ‘The servant will throw 
me money or bid me get out— 
which ?’ 

This is the thought in her mind, 
and it is followed by a swift regret 
that she should have sung so well 
to such callous listeners. But 
no ; nothing is thrown to her; she 
is not ordered away. ‘The servant 
descends the steps quickly, as one 
obeying orders with alacrity. 

‘Walk this way, if you please,’ 
he says politely. ‘A lady wishes 
to speak to you.’ 

And he leads the way back into 
the house, Olga following, wonder- 
ing. She is ushered into a large 
comfortable dining-room. The fur- 
niture is of ebony inlaid with silver. 
The walls have peacock’s feathers 
upon them, the dado is composed 
of twining lilies. The lamps shed 
a rosy gleam over everything. 
Bright crystal, red and white 
flowers ornament the dining-table, 
on which the dessert is laid in won- 
drous dishes. 

Olga looks at it all, and it seems 
like a set-scene on the stage to her 
bewildered eyes. 

The effect is heightened, the 
situation becomes more romantic 
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But no ; she has moved ° 
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still, as a lady rises from the dining- 
table and comes towards the singer. 

The lady is tall, and her figure 
is elegant. She has shining dark 
hair, and its wavy masses fall 
prettily over her brow. Her eyes 
are bright, full of intelligence and 
animation. She wears a close-fit- 
ting pale-gray satin dress, and at 
her throat nestles a crimson rose. 

Olga is fascinated, and for a 
time does not perceive the other 
occupant of the room ; but present- 
ly he addresses her as Mees, and 
then she looks up and discovers a 
little man with olive complexion, a 
wrinkled face, and most vivacious 
manner. 

‘Who teach you to sing like zat, 
mees?’? he cries, gesticulating 
fiercely. 

‘Don’t frighten the poor child, 
Campo,’ says the lady, and her 
voice sounds sweet in Olga’s appre- 
ciative ears. 

‘You will not mind my asking 
you to come in, my dear,’ she con- 
tinues, the lady taking Olga’s hand 
in hers and speaking very kindly. 
‘This gentleman is a judge of 
music, and he thinks that you have 
a marvellous voice.’ 

‘I do not sink, but I do know,’ 
says the foreigner promptly. ‘ And 
mees must tell me who teach her 
so well, and what next she will do 
with her voice. Cie/o/ but it és a 
voice !’ 

‘You look very weary; are you 
tired—or—hungry ?’ asks the lady, 
with accents of tender compassion. 

‘I want money ; I must have five 
shillings for the rent, and Patty, and 
my poor baby. O, please give me 
the money for my baby! cries 
Olga, in sudden and almost feverish 
excitement. She lifts her hands in 
pitiful entreaty. She is overwrought. 
Her long fast and the heat and the 
scent of hothouse flowers are be- 
wildering her senses. ‘I must go 
home, my darling wants me; don’t 
keep me ; please don’t keep me ! 
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As she looks up into the lady’s 
compassionate face, her wandering 
glance is attracted by something 
above that shapely, well-poised 
head. 

It is a picture, hanging above 
the mantelshelf, the life-size por- 
trait of a boy with curling hair and 
round merry face and sturdy limbs. 
Why does her heart give that sud- 
den throb? 

She puts her hand to her side. 
Surely that is the picture of her 
own little May. It is the same 
round merry face. How strange! 
Is she dreaming, or are cold, hun- 
ger, and fatigue robbing her of her 
senses ? 

She no longer hears what they 
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are saying to her.... There is a 
rushing sound in her bewildered 
ears. The lights seem dancing. 

.. The lady with the crim- 
son rose at her throat sways to and 
fro before her dazzled vision. 
Then she vanishes; there is a 
black c.oud in her place, on which 
the crimson rose appears to float, 
and there—above—is the child’s 
face in the picture, smiling and 
nodding. ... 

Olga stretches her arms upwards. 
The child is beckoning to her. 

‘I am coming, I am coming to 
my baby May !’ she cries, tottering 
forward, and then falls senseless 
into the eagerly-extended arms of 
the compassionate lady. 


[To be continued. ] 














How is it so 
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Is there no Muse 

For a lover’s song? 
Must he berhyme— 

And in vain—so long ? 


Let his beloved 

Be the fairest born, 
Is there no balm 

For his soul forlorn ? 


That he least can write 
Sweetest and best 
When his love’s most bright? 


How without song 
Can my Maud be won? 

Lackaday ! where. 

Are the Muses gone? 














THE TWO FLAGS. 


SB Reminiscence of Algeria. 
By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, 


—_—>——— 


I. 


‘ NoTHING yet,’ said the Colonel, 
searching the horizon with a long- 
ing eye. ‘Nothing! What can 
this delay mean ?” 

He looked again, out not a pillar 
of dust, the most slender, was to be 
seen. 

‘What do you think of it, Cap- 
tain Fabert ?? he added, address- 
ing one of the two officers who 
had followed him to the mamelon 
—a grizzled veteran with figure full 
of energy, but face seamed with 
wrinkles and scars. 

‘ The worst, my Colonel. Either 
our detachment of chasseurs was 
surprised on the road yesterday, 
and not a trooper got into Algiers, 
or the reinforcement we're expect- 
ing has been attacked en route. 
There’s no other supposition to 
make.’ 

The Colonel shrugged his shoul- 
ders, pressed his hand on the pom- 
mel of his sword, but made no 
comment. 

He was young for his rank, only 
thirty years of age, the Colonel, 
but he had inherited a name illus- 
trious in France ; to that accident 
he owed his rapid promotion. 
His signal personal courage and 
his great military skill had warded 
off the natural envy that dogs the 
spoiled child of Fortune. He was 
adored by the privates, and he had 
not an enemy even amongst the 
clan of old officers, the sworn de- 
tractors of the Restoration and all 
its belongings. 

The scene narrated took place 
six weeks after the capitulation of 


Algiers, that is to say, on the 17th 
of August 1830, at seven in the 
morning. At the time the charac- 
ters in our little story were ignor- 
ant of the events which had re- 
cently happened in Paris. 

‘ Vive Dieu! Were we are in 
the middle of the mess, with no- 
thing to hope for! So much the 
better! The men are biting their 
nails with rage and disappoint- 
ment. We must only start the old 
tune over again, and that without 
losing a minute.’ 

The speaker was the Chevalier 
de Valade, a youth whose lips were 
hardly yet conscious of down ; but 
he had an epaulette on his left 
shoulder, and a double band of 
gold on his képi. 

‘Is that your opinion, Fabert ? 
asked the Colonel. 

‘I think the game is up, and we 
have no resource but to turn on 
our heels.’ 

‘What!’ shouted De Valade in- 
dignantly. 

‘Tell me your reasons, Cap- 
tain ?” 

‘My reasons, Colonel, are the 
same that made you decide yes- 
terday to stop the assault. This 
pretended biscuit-box can only 
be taken by artillery. Jorbleu/ 
Whose is the fault?’ continued 
Fabert. ‘ The Marshal was badly 
served by his spies, that’s all. A 
battalion is sent on the service with 
five-and-twenty chasseurs, and not 
even a rocket-tube! It was too 
much and too little. They thought 
we had nothing but a pigeon-house 
to smash in; and here we are, star- 
ing at an infernal fortress that a 
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tobdji could defend against an 
army without cannon. Success was 
impossible.’ 

‘Impossible ! echoed De Valade. 
‘I have heard it said that in the 
time of the Emperor nothing was 
impossible.’ 

Fabert looked at him, and in 
his calmest voice said, 

‘A mistake, Monsieur le Cheva- 
lier. In the time of the Emperor 
there was one thing impossible, 
that a raw recruit should try to 
teach his business to an old sol- 
dier.’ 

De Valade grew purple with 
anger, and was about to reply; 
but a glance from the Colonel 
closed his mouth. 

‘You forget, gentlemen, that we 
are in front of the enemy !’ 

This simple reminder, short and 
severe, stopped altercation. They 
rested yet a little while on the rock, 
from whose summit they could 
command a vast spread of country, 
a succession of arid plains and 
parched ridges, and the blue back- 
ground of the Mediterranean, on 
which gleamed whitely in the sun 
the domes and minarets of the bar- 
baric city. Ona plateau at a short 
distance off bivouacked the batta- 
lion. Farther back came out in 
relief on the sky the Arab Jordy, 
whose guns protruded, their muz- 
zles painted red—the colour of their 
messages of blood—from the grim 
black embrasures. Surrounded by 
fantastic crags, there was but one 
access to this redoubtable fort, 
through a narrow gorge enfiladed 
by the cross-fire of ordnance rising 
in tiers. 

From time to time the outline of 
a caftan or an embroidered vest 
could be caught glancing past a 
loophole, or the steel of a gun-barrel 
glimmered in the sunshine. Giant 
vultures, with dusky-gray wings, 
circled slowly round in the silent 
heavens. 

The French camp was out of 
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range of fire, in a dip of the 
ground. Near the tents the arms 
were piled ; the soldiers gossipped, 
or slept in the shade, their pocket- 
handkerchiefs over their faces, or 
busied themselves with one duty 
or another. Here and there could 
be detected the silhouette of a 
watchful sentinel. The affair of the 
previous day can have been no 
child’s play, to judge by the num- 
ber of bandaged heads and armsin 
slings in the camp. 

As the three officers prepared to 
leave their post of observation, a 
sudden noise arrested them. It 
seemed as if it were the far echo of 
a trumpet-blast. 

‘ At last,’ cried De Valade, ‘ here 
come our artillerymen.’ 

They listened attentively, but 
the noise was not repeated; and 
they began to think they had been 
the dupes of their senses, as travel- 
lers in mid-ocean often fancy they 
hear the music of church-bells. 
All at once the lieutenant extended 
his hand. 

‘ My God !’ he muttered. ‘ What 
is that ? 

He pointed to a hill on which 
could be distinguished white 
masses, like snow-flakes, moving 
about, gathering, spreading, and 
shortly, when the whole crest was 
covered by them, sweeping down 
like an avalanche. 

‘Humph? growled the veteran, 
‘instead of Grouchy, it is Blucher.’ 

A wild tumult of trumpets, flutes, 
and drums, and an outburst of 
savage yells announced the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

In an instant the officers had got 
back to the camp. Their men 
were already in order of battle. 
Every post was assigned, and all 
the dispositions for defence taken. 
From the walls of the dord7 hurrahs 
and reiterated discharges saluted 
the unexpected aid from without. 
The French battalion was in a 
most hazardous situation—enclosed 

















between two fires, entirely block- 
aded on a plateau, frowned upon 
by sheer pathless precipices. 





II. 


THE Bedouins halted, and their 
main body, in which some disci- 
pline seemed to prevail, took up 
ground on the surrounding heights. 
Although they shrieked like de- 
mons, and brandished their long 
matchlocks as if they were spears, 
they made no appearance of attack- 
ing. By and by this show of bra- 
vado ceased, and two horsemen, 
detaching themselves from the host, 
were noticed riding towards the 
plateau: the one waved a white 
handkerchief ; the other, who pre- 
ceded him, blew a trumpet-call. 

‘A jparlementaire!? said an 
officer, laughing. ‘Do these beg- 
gars take themselves for a civilised 
people ?” 

‘ They must be the tribes of the 
Bey of Tittery,’ conjectured the 
Colonel ; ‘ they are commanded by 
a French renegade.’ 

‘It’s just as you think, my Colo- 
nel. I know their phizzes. I saw 
them near Sidi-Ferruch. Look, 
below there, that fellow in the blue 
burnous, that’s El Hadji Ali.’ 

‘What the devil can the rascal 
have to say to us ?” 

The parlementaire was led be- 
fore the staff. In a French varie- 
gated with Italian, and in a formula 
where Oriental affectation jostled 
Occidental platitude, he signified 
that, before the combat, the mag- 
nanimous and most illustrious Kha- 
liph El Hadji Ali desired an in- 
terview with the commander of the 
French. 

The Colonel came to the con- 
clusion that he was justified in 
acceding to the request. A mara- 
bout about half way between both 
forces was the spot appointed for 
the meeting, and the two chiefs, 
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on horseback and without escort, 
proceeded thither. 

The Colonel regarded this El 
Hadji Ali with some curiosity ; for 
strange stories had been current 
in the army touching his romantic 
career. Rightly or wrongly, it was 
said that the name disguised a 
former officer of rank under the 
Empire, who had been erased from 
the rolls of the army after the Hun- 
dred Days, and had been cast by 
the whirligig of Fate amid the cor- 
sairs of Algeria, whose religion and 
mode of life he had adopted. The 
Colonel saw a large and robust pa- 
triarch, very gracefully draped in a 
rich burnous, and managing with 
consummate ease a thoroughbred 
charger. His countenance was 
cold, diplomatic, impenetrable. 
His thick ebon eyelashes, his 
piercing eye peeping from under a 
half-closed lid, and his swarthy 
complexion contrasted with the 
snowy beard, which fell fanlike upon 
his bosom. 

After an interchange of salutes 
of the ceremonious order, the Kha- 
liph began, in grave accents, 

* Colonel, I shall not insist upon 
the situation. You see the over- 
whelming superiority of our forces. 
Expect no help from Algiers. The 
bones of your chasseurs are bleach- 
ing by the roadside. You can 
assure yourself of that fact by cast- 
ing your eyes over some of the 
horses mounted by my men. Under 
these circumstances I come to offer 
you the chance of avoiding a dis- 
proportioned struggle, the issue of 
which cannot for a moment be—’ 

‘Halt, sir! I have heard that 
you are French. Can I believe it? 
interrupted the Colonel disdain- 
fully. 

The Khaliph replied, without 
any token of offence, 

‘ Doubtless I have not made my- 
self well understood, and you make 
a mistake as to my proposal. Yes, 
Iam French; and I will prove to 
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you that I do not forget it. Can 
my sentiments be questioned the 
day I welcome, after so many years, 
those noble colours, that glori- 
ous flag, so bitterly regretted, for 
which my blood was freely shed 
on every battlefield of Europe ?’ 

In thus speaking, in a tone almost 
theatrical, but perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, the Khaliph fixed a scruti- 
nising regard upon the features of 
the Colonel, as if to divine the im- 
pression his words created. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel, stupefied. 

The other paused a few instants, 
and then, giving way to a gesture 
of astonishment, demanded, 

‘ Is it possible, Colonel, you have 
not heard of the news from France 
which arrived yesterday ? 

‘What the devil business of 
yours is it, sir?” 

‘Ah, I understand,’ replied El 
Hadji Ali impassively, ‘it is not 
my province to inform you: that 
should be done officially. Hearken!’ 

A loud and multiplied report 
came echoing from the distance in 
the still hot air. It was repeated in 
repercussions from the mountains 
like rolls of thunder, volleying in 
quick succession from every side. 
It was the cannon of Algiers. 

Was there a revolt in the city? 

Silence came again. Then a 
second concussion shook the atmo- 
sphere and made the earth quiver. 
A third and a fourth discharge 
succeeded, always at precise in- 
tervals. 

What could be passing ? 

The Khaliph spurred his ‘horse 
towards the other side of the.mara- 
bout, from which the ramparts of 
Algiers could be discovered. 

‘If you wish the explanation of 
what we hear, Colonel, just turn 
this way, and you can read it as 
plainly as in the columns of the 
Moniteur? 

The Colonel did as he was 
asked. El Hadji Ali stretched out 
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his arm without uttering a word, 
and the young officer could not 
restrain a cry of surprise and grief. 

He was witness to something un- 
heard of, impossible. 

It was no longer the flag of 
Henry IV. which floated from the 
summit of the Kasbah of Algiers. 
To his amazed vision the banner 
which was now shaken out over the 
nest of pirates, which had been 
captured, to the shouts of ‘ Live the 
King!’ was—the flag of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire—the tricolor. 

* The Bourbons are dethroned,’ 
quietly said the renegade, letting 
each word fall upon his listener 
like the stroke of a sledge-hammer. 
‘Charles X. has recrossed the 
English Channel. The ministers 
are in the hands of the people, 
who are preparing to cut off their 
heads. The Empire, with Napo- 
leon IL, is reéstablished.’ 

Never was man more suddenly 
or cruelly smitten to the heart. 
His Royalist devotedness, his dear- 
est affections—family, country, the 
past and the future—all swam in 
misty confusion before his stunned 
vision. Pale, with a haggard gaze, 
trembling with emotion, he was the 
picture of one menaced by an ap- 
parition. 

El Hadji Ali stood rigid as a 
statue, gloating on the poor officer’s 
pitiable state, but still pointing ~ 
with inexorable finger to the 
standard on the Kasbah. 

‘ Now,’ he said coldly at length, 
—‘ now you know why the guns of 
the army and the fleet are firing a 
salute 





III. 


In the horrid whirlwind of feeling 
which enveloped and choked him, 
the Colonel suddenly recollected 
that there was one there, a wretch 
who was scrutinising him, who 
feasted on his astonishment, his 
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anguish, and his feebleness. By a 
superhuman effort of will he freed 
himself from the thrall of his senses, 
breathed more like a man, resumed 
the command of his faculties, and, 
with an admirable assumption of 
os addressed El Hadji 
i. 


‘It seems to me, monsieur, that 
this is not exactly the question 
that we two have met to discuss. 
Let us return, if you please, to our 
own proper affairs. What have 
you to propose to me ? 

El Hadji Ali bowed. 

‘The digression was not of my 
seeking, Colonel,’ he murmured. 
‘As to my proposal, here it is: 
we shall withdraw on condition of 
your withdrawing likewise. That’s 
all. I leave you the road to 
Algiers uninterrupted.’ 

For a moment the Colonel was 
perplexed. Could this unexpected 
offer be genuine, or did it hide 
some deep designing plot? The 
conditions were so absurd on the 
part of the Mussulman chief that 
the Frenchman could not bring 
himself to believe in their sincerity. 

The Mussulman, perceiving that 
some explanation was yet required, 
continued, 

‘We hope that the successor of 
Monsieur de Bourmont will under- 
stand better than /e has shown 
himself competent to—up to this 
—what are the true interests of 
France. A formidable enemy, the 
Bey Bou Megraz, may become a 
valuable and faithful ally. I am 
authorised to ask you to take this 
message to your new General.’ 

The Colonel held his tongue, 
not that he had the faintest hesi- 
tation as to the line of conduct he 
should pursue, but he wished to 
get at the secret springs of this 
man’s behaviour. He was anxious 
to ascertain the peculiar snare that 
was hidden under his outward 
benignity. 

‘Supposing that I accept,’ he 


said, ‘what guarantees of good 
faith can you offer me? 

As he spoke the words, he 
imagined he could catch a flash of 
triumph in the eyes of El Hadji 
Ali. The latter nevertheless an- 
swered him in a tone of almost 
reproachful candour. 

‘Ah, Colonel, so you will not 
trust yourself to the word of a 
Mussulman—prejudice of race and 
religion. Amongst us the word 
of a Christian has not a much 
higher value. Be it so. Exact 
hostages. I myself am ready to 
march unarmed by your side to the 
very gates of the town.’ 

As the Colonel did not answer, 
he added, with an ironical smile, 

‘Does my good faith still ap- 
pear doubtful to you, Colonel ?” 

‘It would not matter much if it 
did, as I am not going to put it to 
the test,’ responded the French- 
man. ‘I decline to accept your 
proposal.’ 

El Hadji Ali could not keep 
himself from shuddering. 

*I have received, in the name of 
the King, orders to take that 
bordj. I intend to carry them 
out. My intention is the stronger 
and firmer, as you can quite com- 
prehend, that it is only too pro- 
bable that this is the last commis- 
sion of the kind I may have the 
chance of being intrusted with for 
a long while to come.’ 

‘Have you seriously reflected, 
Colonel ?” 

‘Ma foi, no! This is not a 
thing that demands much thinking 
over. Pardon me, monsieur ; but 
if you have no other overtures to 
make, our interview must close.’ 

‘Colonel,’ said the renegade, 
with a fibre of profound emotion in 
his voice, ‘at least you will render 
me the justice to admit that I have 
done all that honour would allow 
to avert the combat which appears 
to be inevitable.’ 

‘Can the old scoundrel have 
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been sincere ? thought the Colonel 
to himself, as he quitted the ren- 
dezvous. But he had not perse- 
verance to try to solve the pro- 
blem, so overshadowed was his 
mind with other preoccupations. 
His King was no longer on the 
throne, What had become of 
France, of his family? Who 
could read the future? The ter- 
rible catastrophe to the dynasty 
called up a thousand phantoms 
round him. What was his own 
transient difficulty, a mere routine 
portion of the soldier’s lot, com- 
pared with this evil? To drive 
away gloomy bodings at a crisis 
when action was needful, he put 
his barb to a full gallop; but all 
of a sudden he reined up, pulling 
the spirited animal almost on its 
haunches, as he noticed, with sur- 
prise, the change in the appearance 
of the troops he had left behind 
him drawn up in steady phalanx. 





IV. 


THE ranks were broken as if the 
‘dismiss’ had been sounded. Offi- 
cers and privates, mixed pell-mell, 
were looking in the direction of 
Algiers. The ruling expression on 
their features was consternation. 
In fact the regiment was composed 
for the most part of Bretons de- 
voted body and soul to the cause 
of Legitimacy. 

It was a melancholy spectacle, 
that of those old soddats du Roi, the 
wrecks of the legendary bands of 
the Chouannerie, gazing at the new 
flag. They stood as if transformed 
to stone, their hands convulsively 
gripping their gun-barrels, despair 
imprinted on their rough visages 
framed in gray hairs. The younger 
men were bewildered; they turned 
from the flag to the veterans in 
mute but sullen questioning. Some 
had thrown away their arms. Lads 
of sixteen lay on the ground, and 
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wept with their heads in their 
hands. 

An awesome silence reigned in 
the crowd. 

But, at the other extremity of 
the plateau, a group of about a 
hundred men presented an aspect 
widely different. They were drunk 
with joy; they held aloft their 
shakoes on the muzzles of their 
muskets ; they laughed, burst into 
acclamations, jumped, embraced 
each other, and acted altogether 
like delighted schoolboys. They 
had gone mad with enthusiasm. 
Now and again they fixed a threat- 
ening frown on their Royalist com- 
rades, and on the white flag sprink- 
led with golden lilies which was 
borne unfurled by the /orte-dra- 
peau. 

The Colonel took in at a glance 
the meaning of the whole scene. 
He had there before him a tableau 
of the moral condition of the en- 
tire French army, the divisions 
which tore it asunder, the anarchy 
which was imminent. 

Clapping his hand to his fore- 
head, it seemed as if a ray of light 
had dawned on his brain. 

Had he accepted El Hadji 
Ali’s proposal, the retreat of the 
Royalist battalion would have been 
attributed to the spirit of faction ; 
his honour as a soldier would have 
been compromised ; every circum- 
stance would have told against 
him ; suspicion would have smeared 
with its taint himself, his men, and 
all who shared their convictions ; 
they would have become the butt 
of every odious accusation ; and, 
in the midst of the general excite- 
ment, a frightful outbreak might 
have been provoked in Algiers 
which would have led to the virtual 
ruin of the expeditionary army. 

The depth of the ambuscade 
was now plain to him; he pene- 
trated the dark Machiavellianism 
of the renegade. The resolve 
he had taken was the true, the 
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only one open to him. A fight, 
even though without the slightest 
chance of success, was an absolute 
necessity. 

He ordered the ‘assembly’ to 
be sounded, explained the situa- 
tion in a few words to his officers, 
and with the brevity of a man of 
deeds, not words, issued his orders. 

The Bedouins had _ already 
opened fire. Their bullets began 
dropping on the surrounding boul- 
ders. 

As Fabert took up his post, he 
approached De Valade and offered 
him his hand. 

‘Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘I was 
wrong awhile ago. Will you par- 
don me my heat of temper ?’ 

The loyal hand of the old Cap- 
tain was grasped with as warm a 
cordiality as it had been proffered. 

‘I, too, owe you an apology, my 
Captain,’ answered De Valade. ‘I 
hope to pay off the score before 
the day is done,’ 

The voice of the Colonel was 
heard. With a proud and defiant 
gesture the gallant officer pointed 
with his naked sword to the white 
standard, which displayed its folds 
—for the last time perhaps—under 
the deep blue ofthe African sky. 

“Tis the regimental flag, my lads, 
the same that was at Castel-Terzot, 
at Gaen, at the Trocadero, at Staou- 
éli! Everywhere we carried it we 
held it aloft in honour. There are 
no stains onit but bloodstains. It 
was given us by France. We are 
not going to surrender it to any 
enemy. Close up your ranks, and 
forward !’ 

This short manly speech lifted 
the soldiers off their feet. Like a 
mighty blast of wind, it blew away 
all angry passions, all lurking dif- 
ferences ; a flame of patriotic fer- 
vour blazed from every front. 

The ancients of the Chouannerie, 
who had fought side by side at 
Corsley and Andiqués, raised their 
war-cry of Vive le Roi / 
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Those who were of contrary 
opinions held silence. Their atti- 
tude was not less determined than 
that of their comrades, but a smile 
of irony played about the corners 
of their mouths as they heard the 
vivats. 

Captain Fabert did not like that 
smile. He scowled, and plucked 
at his dardiche. 

The enemy drew nearer; their 
balls, better aimed at the shorter 
range, knocked over a man here 
and there. The ensign, with his 
white flag, was struck down, mor- 
tally wounded. 

Fabert whispered a few words to 
the Colonel, called over an old 
sous-officier with a skull hard and 
bald as his own, gently removed 
the flag from under the corpse, and 
placing it in the hands of the vete- 
ran, cried out, in a voice that do- 
minated all the tumult of the fusi- 
lade : 

‘Tis a soldier of Eylau that will 
carry it now! To-day let us have 
but one cry, my children: Vive Za 
France! 


It was evening, and the great red 
disc of the setting sun could be 
discovered sinking in the west as 
the screen of smoke rose; it was 
evening, and for eleven hours a 
desperate combat had been waged, 
furious charge succeeding to charge, 
and bayonet parrying sword in a 
series of Homeric hand-to-hand 
duels, before the appearance of the 
head of a column of relief, advanc- 
ing from Algiers, put El Hadji and 
his legions to flight. The French 
were masters of the battlefield ; 
but at what a price! The battalion 
had lost the majority of its officers 
and one-third of its men. The 
Colonel had fallen amongst the 
earliest, his breast pierced through 
and through bya ssa. The body 
of the young leader, piously cover- 
ed with his cloak, reposed behind 
a rock, sheltered from the bullets. 

L 
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The other superior officers hav- 
ing been placed ors de combat, the 
command devolved upon Captain 
Fabert. 

De Valade had also been slain. 
The raw recruit had fought like a 
veteran, had died like a hero. 

The column of relief reached the 
plateau as the defenders of the 
bordj attempted a last despairing 
sortie; they were repulsed, and 
the French entered the fortress at 
the tail of the baffled Arabs. 

A few instants afterwards a scene 
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that is memorable was enacted 
amid the unanimous cheers of the 
troops. 

The standard of the deposed 
King was hoisted by the soldier 
of Eylau ; the standard of the 7é- 
gime that came after, the standard 
brought out from Algiers, was 
hoisted by a Breton. The two 
flags, the white and the tricolor, for 
the first and only time floated 
victoriously, side by side, in an 
amity cemented by blood, on the 
walls of the Bordj-el- Djebel. 


A MORNING DREAM. 


—_—— @—— 


ABOVE the brackish shallows of the shore 


My thoughts, like sea-birds, hover. 


The bass roar 


Of the unfettered breakers I can hear, 

And view their surf with inward eye and ear. 
Fate drew me inland from the mighty sea ; 

But dreams have power to cheat necessity. 
3chold ! I spread the ocean on the land, 

I shut my eyes and pace a lonely strand. 

See yonder crimson chaos in the west— 
Mark how each billow rears its radiant crest ! 
How soon the furnace cools! A barren glare 
Of saffron floods the blue ethereal air. 


Anon the moon slips up the dim sea-line, 
Shedding a ray like light through amber wine ; 
The sea-wind strengthens as the dark grows strong, 
And louder rings the sea’s triumphant song. 

If sweet is ocean, sweet the lonely shore : 

Love adds its sum of sweetness to their store. 

My loved one comes to meet me, her bright hair 
Flung o’er one shoulder by the freshening air. 
Though sweet the sea, and sweet the lonely shore, 
O loved one, add thy sweetness to their store ! 
Adieu, my dream! The ocean is withdrawn, 

My casement shows the first faint light of dawn. 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 




















AN IDYL OF THE WHITE RANCHE. 
A Californian Sketch. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


I. 


Jostan P. Jones, of Jonesville, 
California, was a proud and happy 
man. He had, perhaps, better 
reason for pride and happiness in 
general than any other man in the 
neighbourhood. Jonesville was a 
flourishing town; there were not 
many failures there, but few such 
successes as his. Had he not the 
most fertile lands, the finest ranche, 
the most stalwart sons, and the 
fairest daughters of any man for 
miles around ? Had not the Dai/y 
Occidenta’—the local paper—dub- 
bed him ‘The Big Bug of our 
Happy Valley’ ?—a compliment of 
which he was sincerely proud. He 
had owned nearly the whole of the 
said Happy Valley, and was re- 
ported to have made a fortune out 
of what he sold, as well as reaped 
a fortune out of what hekept. He 
had bought and settled on the land 
when his ranche was the only 
human habitation in sight. Jones- 
ville had arisen on his ground; 
he had planned the streets, and 
marked out the lots himself, and 
had watched the settlement grow 
up from one wooden shed into a 
thriving town. Of course that first 
shed had been a bar, where execra- 
ble liquors were sold to the travel- 
lers who passed that way; it de- 
veloped into a saloon, and finally 
into the Grand Central Hotel. 
The second building had been a 
grocery store, and the third a meet- 
ing-house and school in one, while 
the gaol was the /ast¢ public building 
to be erected. 


+ 


Josiah P. Jones loved the town 
which had grown under his own 
eye, born of his own land, as he 
loved his children. Jonesville had 
been by general vote christened 
after him, in which respect it dif- 
fered from his own offspring. There 
was not a Josiah among them. He 
was dissatisfied with his own name. 
He used to say he did not see, while 
there were classic names to choose 
from, why a parent should afflict 
his child with such a baptismal 
burden as Josiah. Accordingly his 
own sons were christened Corio- 
lanus, Placidus, Lycurgus, and An- 
tonius, and his daughters Virginia, 
Imogen, and Cassandra. Nor had 
he the faintest perception of the 
ludicrous in the juxtaposition of 
these appellations with his own 
patronymic. 

They were a fine family; and, 
as I observed before, for his hap- 
piness in general he had very good 
ground. 

This season especially his crops 
had prospered; and on this par- 
ticular day, as he tooled his fa- 
vourite team of dapple-grays at a 
brisk trot through the main street 
of Jonesville, he was proud and hap- 
py to be conducting to his ranche 
the guest who sat beside him. 

Miss Clara Seyton, ‘ of London,’ 
as she was characterised in the 
Hotel Registers and Social Notes, 
was a distant cousin of the Jones 
family, although they had scarcely 
been aware of each other’s exist- 
ence until Virginia Jones, being in 
San Francisco for a few weeks’ 
society and shopping, met Miss 
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Seyton, and discovered their rela- 
tionship. The two made friends 
rapidly, although there was not 
much in common between the 
Californian girl and her new-found 
English cousin, except that they 
both sang, and found their voices 
harmonise in duets, and both en- 
joyed with the zest of youth the 
gaieties of the gay Golden City. 

Even here they ‘ wore their roses 
with a difference.’ While society 
and admiration were as the wine 
of life to both, Virginia had tasted 
so little thereof that she quaffed it 
eagerly, all palpitating with childish 
pleasure, and anxious lest a drop 
of the sweet cup should be spilt, 
while her English friend enjoyed it 
as an every-day draught. 

To Virginia it was fresh, spark- 
ling, and effervescing; to Miss 
Seyton it was pleasant, but some- 
what flat. She had gone through 
three London seasons, and one in 
New York ; had been reported as 
‘the dazzling English blonde’ at 
Saratoga, and taken her degree in 
flirtation there. Society was to 
her a necessity of life, admiration 
as the very air she breathed, al- 
though occasionally moods of re- 
action and world-weariness came 
upon her, in which she vaguely 
longed for something beyond it all 
—she knew not what ; and thought 
of rest and peace and love as, after 
all, the. sweet things of life, and 
sickened at the whirl of the world 
in its mad dazzling round of plea- 
sure. Such moods were all un- 
known to bright light - hearted 
Virginia, frank and gay, though 
honestly weary sometimes of the 
quiet life at the White Ranche, 
and revelling with childish joy in 
her rare visits to the city. 

When Mr. Jones came to fetch 
his daughter home he was as de- 
lighted as she was with their new- 
found ‘cousin,’ as they chose to 
call her, although the connection 
was but a very distantone. Their 
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cordial invitation to her to visit 
them at Jonesville was seconded 
by an equally cordial letter from 
good Mrs. Jones; and so it hap- 
pened that Miss Seyton, who was 
getting a little fatigued with late 
hours and dancing, and surfeited 
with the devotion of one or two 
San Franciscan admirers, sat this 
day in Mr. Jones’s buggy, behind 
his favourite grays, on their way 
from the railway-station, some 
five miles off, to the White Ranche. 

Having passed through the town, 
they slackened pace on a road like 
a strip of new-ploughed field, over 
which they bumped at as solemn a 
step as if going to a funeral. Miss 
Seyton was just wondering if all 
the roads in the neighbourhood 
resembled this, when Mr. Jones 
caressed the near horse’s ear with 
his long whip, and observed, 

*G'lang, old fellow; we're get- 
ting home now. See, Miss Clara, 
there’s our goal !’ 

‘Which is the Ranche ? she in- 
quired, looking in the direction in 
dicated, some distance ahead, and 
surveying alarge group of buildings, 
mostly painted white, scattered, 
with liberal spaces between them, 
over a considerable tract of ground. 

‘Why, chat’ he replied, waving 
his whip comprehensively ; ‘ it’s a// 
the Ranche.’ 

‘But—it looks like a village,’ 
Miss Seyton said, glancing from 
roof to roof of the many cottage- 
like edifices. 

‘Ha, ha! laughed Mr. Jones, 
with an explosion of delighted 
mirth. ‘So allstrangers say! And, 
indeed, the collection of buildings 
might have put in a very fair claim 
to be entitled a ‘city’ in the Far 
West. ‘This is my avenue,’ the 
lord of the land observed presently, 
introducing along stretch of smooth 
sunny road, bordered by sapling 
trees carefully planted out in boxes. 
‘ Eucalyptus all these; and those 
are Our native acacia, We have to 
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enclose them, you see, because of 
the gophers. They eat the roots 
away. They've killed that one, 
you see, in spite of all my care; 
the root’s quite gone. It was a 
fine young tree ! 

Mr. Jones heaved a regretful 
sigh, and then, as the dapple-grays 
trotted briskly round a turning, 
and through the outlying ‘ village’ 
of the Ranche, he proceeded to 
introduce the various edifices as 
they passed them. 

‘This is our water-work tower. 
The well’s sixty feet deep. My 
boy Coriolanus dug it, and Lycur- 
gus built the mill. He's a bom 
engineer is Lycurgus. Pretty piece 
of architecture, isn’t it? That's the 
blacksmith’s shed. Lycurgus put 
up the forge too. That’s the coach- 
house ; and there’s the granary— 
our new granary; Coriolanus and 
Antonius built it. There’s the old 
one; we use it as a lumber-shed 
now. See those three gables P— 
that’s the barn. Coriolanus’s work, 
those gables.’ 

* But really did they do all that 
work themselves ? with their own 
hands ?” 

‘With their own hands, and 
tools,’ Mr. Jones replied literally ; 
‘howelse? I made my way, Miss 
Clara, with my own hands, and my 
boys must do the same.’ 

‘Not quite the same; for they 
start with the advantage of their 
father’s success,’ she said, smiling. 

‘And where would my success 
have been if I hadn’t worked for 
it? he rejoined. ‘If I’d gone in 
for keeping my hands white when 
I came out here, I shouldn’t have 
stood where I am to-day.’ 

They now arrived at a great wall 
of adobe, or sun-dried brick, which 
looks exactly like solidified London 
mud. An archway in the wall, 
wherein swung a rude wooden 


gate, admitted them to the court- 
yard. The square was bounded on 
one side by the house, on two 
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others by kitchens and outhouses, 
and on the fourth by a long adobe 
building, which, like the wall, was 
a relic of the early Spanish days of 
California. 

Miss Seyton looked at the house, 
and her countenance unconsciously 
elongated a little. She had ex- 
pected the Jones dwelling, the 
centre of so much outlying archi- 
tecture, tobe a handsome residence. 
But io! here was a long low wooden 
‘frame - house,’ very plain, very 
much weather-beaten, with narrow 
slits of windows cut up into little 
lattice-panes. It reminded her in- 
stantly and unpleasantly of the 
bailiff’s cottage on her uncle’s estate 
at home—only the bailiff’s cottage 
was in rather better condition. Mr. 
Jones drew up at his door with a 
flourish and a satisfied smile. //e 
thought his home a palace ; and so, 
in truth, it was to him—a palace 
wherein all his household gods 
were throned. 

‘ Here, Imogen, Virginia, Cassie ! 
—here we are !—here she is!’ he 
exclaimed, as the door was flung 
hospitably wide, and the whole 
family—at least all the female mem- 
bers thereof—swarmed out to give 
Miss Seyton affectionate welcome. 
Here was Mrs. Jones, kind, faded, 
and careworn ; here were Virginia 
and Imogen, fresh and bright as 
morning ; here was shrill-voiced, 
apple - cheeked little Cassandra, 
@tate twelve; here also were two 
or three farm-labourers, two China- 
men in blouse and pigtail, and a 
half-breed Indian with a huge 
ragged hat and bare feet. Miss 
Seyton surveyed these domestics 
with approbation. To Chinese at- 
tendants she was well accustomed ; 
but the Indian was quite in keep- 
ing with her ideal of ranche life: 
she only wished there had been 
more of him! 

She looked round the Jones 
family, and liked them all. She 
also charmed them—not that this 
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was anything very new to her, who 
was used to charming. Her beauty 
rendered her way in life an easy 
one, seconded as it was by her 
animated sweetness of manner, 
lightened up by flashes of bewitching 
sauciness, and occasionally sinking 
into a pensiveness which had done 
unaccountable execution amongst 
the stronger sex. 

Virginia and Imogen conducted 
her over the house, their three voices 
blending in a babble of girlish chat 
and laughter. The parlour was 
handsomely furnished, albeit the 
ceiling was low and the windows 
small. Miss Seyton noted with 
pleasure the Steinway piano, the 
pile of music, the goodly array of 
literature of every class, from Dar- 
win and Gibbon down to the last 
number of her old friend Punch. 
The dining-room was an immense 
barn of a room—unceiled, un- 
carpeted, unpapered, but every foot 
of smooth-planed timbers clean as 
a fresh sheet of note-paper ; with 
a few chromos, mostly taken from 
the illustrated papers, ornamenting 
the wooden walls; with a liberal 
supply of luxurious rocking-chairs ; 
with a huge old-fashioned fireplace 
big enough to be used as a room, a 
mountainous pile of logs blazing on 
the hearthstone; a long table at 
which a regiment might dine, and 
on which the cloth laid for the 
very respectable number of the 
Jones family looked like an oasis 
in a desert. 

The dinner, cooked by Wong 
Lee, and served by Sing Hi, was 
the usual American meal—a lavish 
procession of dishes, admirably 
stewed, boiled, baked, and fried, 
with never a roast among them. 

‘And where are your sons?’ the 
guest inquired, observing the ab- 
sence of the young gentlemen with 
the classic cognomens. 

‘ O, they are out with the plough,’ 
was the reply. ‘They won’t ap- 
pear to-night; they don’t get in 
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till late, and they come home tired 
out.’ 


II. 


LiFE at the White Ranche was 
a pleasing novelty to Clara Seyton ; 
indeed, what novelty is not pleasing 
to a woman of her type? In the 
mornings, as they kept no female 
servant, Mrs. Jones and her daugh- 
ters were always busy with the 
house-work. Not that female help 
was impossible to get; but they 
had never yet succeeded in getting 
the female help to stay, and they 
disliked the idea of having a China- 
man as chambermaid. ‘Thus Miss 
Seyton had generally the morning 
to herself, and spent it either in 
roaming about the wilderness called 
a garden, or helping Cassie to feed 
the poultry ; or more often sitting 
by the crackling wood-fire with 
Mr. Jones, who delighted in her 
company. She would sing to him, 
read to him, or, what he liked bet- 
ter still, listen while he read aloud 
to her. Mr. Jones often preferred 
reading aloud to talking. Habitu- 
ally taciturn, albeit of sanguine 
temper, and with no shade of 
melancholy, heseldom talked much, 
except when stirred by any special 
subject ; but he kept in his heart a 
love that was almost a passion for 
poetry and music. He was happy 
reading Tennyson and _ Byron. 
Jealously hoarded away, he pre- 
served certain effusions of his own 
composition, never to be shown to 
mortal eye. He found in Clara 
Seyton asympathetic listener, which 
in his own family he lacked. They 
listened with respectful admiration, 
but no thrill of sympathy and de- 
light. Clara Seyton delighted in 
all that was beautiful, and her eyes 
seemed to look far away down 
vistas of beauty beyond earth when 
she listened to any lines that ap- 
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pealed to her easily-stirred, super- 
ficially-emotional nature. But her 
keen perception of the humorous 
never left her, and in her frequent 
moods of exuberant mirth no 
laughter rang more hilariously and 
contagiously than hers. 

It was mid-winter, and yet the 
gardens were green as summer. 
Geraniums, fuchsias, and myrtle 
were blooming still, although more 
sparsely than in the floral season. 
The forest-trees had not a russet 
tinge among their evergreen leaves, 
whose dark hues contrasted with 
the tender bluish-green of the 
young eucalyptus or ‘blue gum.’ 
Only the grove of willows by the 
river betrayed the season by their 
bare boughs. 

For the first few days Clara Sey- 
ton saw nothing of ‘the boys’ ex- 
cept the youngest one, Placidus, 
aged fifteen, who occasionally made 
his appearance at dinner. No places 
were ever laid for the three elder 
ones. It appeared that they did 
not even abide under the general 
roof, but inhabited three little 
houses of their own looking on the 
courtyard. They were up at day- 
break to their work at the plough, 
and only returned in time to go to 
bed at night, so that Clara saw no 
sign of their presence; and although 
she heard them alluded to occa- 
sionally, she began almost to re- 
gard their existence as mythical. 
Until one evening Virginia an- 
nounced gleefully, 

‘The boys are coming in to- 
night.’ 

Accordingly Miss Seyton was 
looking out anticipatorily, when, 
some time after dinner, there was 
heard a great shuffling outside the 
door. It opened wide, and ad- 
mitted what appeared at first sight 
to be quite an overwhelming irrup- 
tion of youthful manhood, although 
it presently resolved itself into 
three young men—all tall, all dark, 
all big and broad-chested, and 
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herding together shoulder to shoul- 
der. 

Imogen jumped up, and, seizing 
the foremost one by the hand, 
pulled him towards their guest. 

‘This is Clara!’ she exclaimed. 
* Clara, here’s Lycurgus.’ 

‘Miss Seyton, amended Mrs. 
Jones. 

‘ Eldest first, it should be!’ cried 
Virginia, drawing the next brother 
forward. ‘Clara, this is Corio- 
lanus.’ 

‘You're leaving me to introduce 
myself to Miss Seyton,’ observed 
the third, and apparently the most 
at his ease of the three. 

*There’s no need for any intro- 
duction to tell that you are one of 
the family,’ Clara replied. ‘ Mr. 
Antonius, I presume. Why, what 
a likeness between you all!’ she 
added, glancing from one to an- 
other. ‘Mrs. Jones, how do you 
ever tell them apart?’ 

‘Why, they are not a bit alike!’ 
exclaimed Virginia. 

‘Not an atom,’ agreed Imogen. 
‘If you saw them by daylight you 
couldn’t think they were. It’s this 
stupid dim old lamp ! 

‘Why,’ struck in Cassie eagerly, 
‘Antony is ever so much the 
shortest ; and Lycurgus’s eyes are 
blue’ (Lycurgus here retired with 
alacrity into the background) ; 
‘and if you just look at Corio- 
lanus’s nose,’ pursued the enfant 
terrible—whereat Coriolanus also 
endeavoured to efface himself, and 
retreated behind his brother. 

‘Mr. Coriolanus has evidently 
no intention of allowing his fea- 
tures to be inspected,’ Clara ob- 
served demurely. ‘ But I have no 
doubt, Cassie, I shall learn to dis- 
tinguish them in time. Do you 


know, I was beginning to regard 
you as mythical beings,’ she added, 
turning to Antonius; ‘I thought 
you were only zames.’ 

‘O, we're solid substantial facts 
enough,’ he responded, smiling. 
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‘No doubt of their solidity,’ ob- 
served Mr. Jones, bringing his 
hand down with a sounding slap 
on his son’s stalwart shoulder by 
way of corroboration. 

Clara at first found Antonius the 
most approachable and easiest to 
get on with of the three; but the 
two elder presently waxed conver- 
sational, and before the end of the 
evening the last vestige of ice was 
completely thawed, and the rafters 
resounded to ringing laughter, from 
Cassie’s shrill treble down to the 
bass chorus of the ‘ boys,’ whose 
high-sounding appellations were, 
in the bosom of their family, ab- 
breviated into Lanus, Tony, and 
Curgus, while Placidus was irreve- 
rently contracted into Patch. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
however, no boys appeared; at 
luncheon ditto. Clara began to 
think their first appearance was 
also to be their last one ; but in 
the afternoon, as she was wander- 
ing in the grounds, while Virginia 
and Imogen were dressing for a 
drive, she came face to face with 
one of the brothers. 

‘Good-evening, Miss Clara,’ he 
said. 

‘Good-evening, Mr. Jones,’ she 
replied, with sweet gravity. ‘ You 
call it evening here directly it 
ceases to be morning, don’t you ?” 
with an inquiring smile. 

‘Isn’t it right ? he rejoined. 

‘Whatever Zs, is right,’ she quoted 
gaily. ‘ Have you been at work to- 
day ?” 

‘Yes, but I left off early. 
going to town this afternoon.’ 

‘And your brothers ?” 

‘They’re still at the plough. 
There they are—don’t you see 
them ?’ 

Miss Seyton gazed in the direc- 
tion indicated, and took up a dainty 
eye-glass to aid her to distinguish 
more clearly, in a distant field, two 
lofty ploughs, each drawn by four 
horses, and, perched high up on 
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each, a young man in the rough 
garb of a day-labourer. 

‘Yes, I see them,’ she said. ‘ And 
now—you'll think I’m very short- 
sighted—but which are you, may I 
ask ?” 

‘I’m Coriolanus.’ 

Miss Seyton stifled, with a hard 
struggle, an outburst of unseemly 
mirth. The perfect gravity of his 
reply was too much for her, with 
her sense of humour, to stand. 

‘ Have you seen the little pigs ?” 
he inquired, unconscious of her 
amusement, and with the direct- 
ness habitual to him. 

‘No, not yet. Cassie was telling 
me about them.’ 

‘Yes, Cassie’s wild about them,’ 
he rejoined. ‘They're cunning 
little things. Will you come and 
see them ?” 

‘I should like it,’ she answered, 
walking willingly by his side, con- 
scious that he was regarding her 
appreciatively. 

She admired the nine little pigs 
and their fat black mother with 
due gravity; and Coriolanus ap- 
peared pleased with her sympathe- 
tic society, and observed, with a 
perceptible tone of regret, that the 
vehicle to take her and his sisters 
for their drive was ready at the 
door. 

The girls took their drive, and 
paid their visits in the neighbour- 
hood ; and on their homeward way, 
calling for letters, fell in with Corio- 
lanus at the Jonesville post-office. 
It happened that Virginia had hos- 
pitably invited two young ladies to 
return to the Ranche and spend 
the evening; and to take them both 
in the rockaway, which Virginia was 
driving, would be rather close pack- 
ing. Coriolanus had his light buggy, 
with room for two; and his sister 
was about to suggest that he might 
drive one of the Misses Leslie, 
when the young man somewhat 
hastily put in his own suggestion. 

‘Won’t you drive back in the 
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buggy ? he inquired, addressing 
Miss Seyton. ‘Yes? Say, Vir- 
ginia, I'll drive Miss Clara.’ 

‘You won't be afraid of Lanus’s 
horse, Clara?’ suggested Imogen ; 
‘he’s kind of lively, but there’s no 
harm in him.’ 

‘ She's not afraid of anything, I’m 
sure,’ Coriolanus answered for her, 
and offered his hand to help her 
up into the vehicle. 

They were not a very talkative 
pair. Coriolanus attended to his 
horse, glanced admiringly now and 
then at Clara’s delicately blooming 
face—set off by the most becoming 
and coquettish of hats—and look- 
ed, and was, in a mood of perfect 
contentment with things in general. 
So was Miss Seyton. There was a 
man by her side—a handsome one, 
a young one, and one who had the 
good taste to appreciate her charms. 

The sun was setting, and at a 
curve in the road she suggested 
that they should pull up for a 
minute to enjoy the view. 

Walled in by the high moun- 
tains on either side, the wide val- 
ley stretched away before them 
into dim distance. 
lay the willow-wood—ail pale hues 
of gold and brown and russet— 
and the white walls of the outlying 
buildings of the ranche; and be- 
yond these the steel-blue gleam of 
the river. The sun had sunk ina 
flaming bed. The western moun- 
tains lay in a cold purple shadow, 
their dark outline icy clear against 
the golden fire of the sky ; but all 
the eastern range was bathed in a 
wonderful luminous haze of rose 
and gold, and above those trans- 
figured hills sailed slowly up a 
great white moon. Thus half the 
landscape lay in shadow deep and 
cold as the darkest blue of the 
glacier’s heart—half in a flood of 
warm light and colour, the last 
glow of the dying day behind the 
opposite hills. It was a contrast, 


an effect of colouring such as can 


Near at hand. 
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only be realised to perfection in a 
Californian atmosphere. 

Clara looked upon the scene 
with a dreamy delight in her eyes. 
Her artist soul thrilled and ex- 
panded in this air of beauty. Her 
look spoke more than her words, 
for all she said was, with a sigh of 
almost painful pleasure, 

‘It’s 400 beautiful ! 

Coriolanus was silent. He /e/t 
the loveliness of the hour and 
place ; but all he could have said 
would have been to echo her 
words. 

‘I suppose you are used to it?’ 
she observed, finding he made no 
response. 

‘Yes, we have it every day.’ 

‘One soon ceases to appreciate 
the beauty one sees every day,’ she 
said. 

‘Does one? I shouldn’t think 
so,’ he replied, looking into her 
uplifted eyes. ‘I wonder,’ he add- 
ed, ‘how long you'll be getting 
tired of this ?’ 

‘I shall not give myself time to 
get tired of it,’ she answered ; and 
added laughingly, ‘I fear the in- 
ference of that speech is not quite 
polite.’ 

‘I don’t like politeness,’ said 
Coriolanus, ‘and I hate society.’ 

‘ But did you ever go into any?” 
Clara inquired innocently and 
wickedly. 

‘I don’t know what you would 
call society,’ he said. ‘Ve call the 
Jonesville parties and the hops 
at the “Central” society. We do 
have such things ; we're not quite 
savages here.’ 

Clara looked up in his face with 
her sweetest archest smile, as she 
queried demurely, 

‘No? 

She was already perfectly aware 
not only that she should get on 
with Coriolanus, but that her way 
with him, being er way, could not 
offend, and was the surest thing to 
attract him. But she scarcely an- 
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ticipated the sudden sunshine that 
lit up his face at her words—the 
frank smile of sympathetic mirth on 
his lips, and in his eyes the light 
of ardent honest admiration, ten- 
der as if a lovely bird had lit upon 
his hand. 


After this evening the hopeful 
male scions of the Jones family 
again lapsed out of sight, and for 
some days Clara saw no more of 
them, except an occasional glimpse 
of a manly form mounted on a 
plough in the distance. Then one 
evening all the ‘boys’ again trooped 
into the parlour together, with the 
old overwhelming effect of num- 
bers, though they were but three. 
The parlour-lamp had not im- 
proved, and by its dim and flicker- 
ing rays Clara mistook Lycurgus 
for Coriolanus, and gave a cordial 
hand-pressure and an especially 
sweet smile to the wrong brother. 
Lanus did not assert his rightful 
claim to the welcome then, but, 
later in the evening, he observed 
abruptly, 

‘So you didn’t know me ?” 

‘How could any one know any 
one by this light?’ she replied. 

‘Well, do you know now which 
am I?’ he demanded, looking in 
her face. 

‘You are—-Patch ’ she said in- 
nocently ; whereat Patch, aged 
fifteen and hobbledehoyish, roared 
delightedly, and Lanus, who was 
easily amused, laughed too, but 
softly. It was rarely that the elder 
Jones boys laughed loud or raised 
their voices, their gentle even-toned 
Western voices, which Clara at 
least never from first to last heard 
elevated. But then she did not 
accompany them on their daily 
round of duties. 

‘If you forget me again,’ Lanus 
said, with his clumsy pleasantry— 
he had not a light hand at badi- 
nage—‘I’ll upset you the next 
time I drive you.’ 
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‘If there zs a next time,’ she 
suggested. 

‘There shall be,’ he rejoined, a 
trifle more decisively. 

And there was; and another, 
and another. 


III. 


Tue hard work of the ploughing 
season was now nearly over; the 
young Joneses had leisure hours 
more and more often, and took to 
spending these hours in the house. 
They generally whiled away the 
evening with music. And those 
were happy evenings, when the 
curtains were drawn, the huge logs 
blazing cheerily on the hearth, the 
whole family assembled round the 
piano, and sometimes, absorbed in 
song, sitting up until what were 
deemed unholy hours at the White 
Ranche, where the usual time of 
retiring was nine o’clock at latest. 

When the thoughts of the Jones 
boys wandered from their main 
interest of crops and cattle, they 
one and all stooped to the lure of 
music as readily as their father did 
to that of poetry. When Mr. Jones 
read Tennyson aloud his sons sat 
silent, respectfully bored; when 
Virginia and Clara sang, they hung 
around the piano like bees around 
a honey-pot; and Lycurgus, who 
had a fine baritone, consented to 
step from the ranks of the audience 
into that of a performer. But even 
Clara could not induce them to 
appreciate Tennyson. They one 
and all admired Miss Seyton ex- 
ceedingly ; but Coriolanus retained 
his post in the van of her friend- 
ship, and his sisters were delighted 
to see Lanus, who was considered 
reserved, diffident, and even miso- 
gynic, ‘ getting along so well and 
so much at home with dear Clara.’ 

‘I wish you would show me the 
inside of your house,’ Clara said 
to Coriolanus one morning, when 
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she and Cassie were scattering 
grain to a gobbling turkey and a 
flock of excited hens in the court- 
yard ; ‘I’m tired of contemplating 
the outside. Imogen and I tried 
to get in yesterday.’ 

* But he always keeps it locked; 
they all do,’ cried Cassie. ‘O 
Lanus, do let us go in now! 

‘There’s nothing to see in my 
house,’ said Lanus, but not de- 
murringly; on the contrary, taking 
a big key out of his pocket and 
turning towards the door. 

His abode was a snug, neat, 
wooden outhouse, about the size 
of a cabin on board an Atlantic 
steamer, and exactly the shape of 
a dog-kennel. The door being 
opened, disclosed a narrow bed 
covered with a patchwork quilt, a 
small old-fashioned bureau, a back- 
less chair, and an old Saratoga 
trunk, which completely filled up 
the limited space of Coriolanus’s 
quarters. 

‘ Nothing to see? repeated 
Clara, standing on the threshold 
and peering in daintily, apprehen- 
sive of dust, and gathering her 
garments from contact with the 
walls. ‘Well, there is a remark- 
ably good show of doo¢s, and also 
of deadly weapons!’ She glanced 
at two pairs of topboots (one ap- 
parently meant to be worn outside 
the other, it was so much bigger, 
and both evidently nearly waist- 
high when put to their proper use, 
though now lopping limply down), 
at the rifle hanging over the bed, 
and the revolver on the shelf, 
which, by economy of space, 
served as table, bookcase, and 
washhand-stand. ‘What can you 
want with such a supply of fire- 
arms? Are they loaded ?” 

‘Rather,’ he replied dryly. ‘It 
wouldn’t be much use keeping 
them if they were of. You see,’ 
he added, polishing the Derringer 
tenderly as if he loved it, ‘one 
might want them in a hurry.’ 
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‘ Please don’t touch it’ pleaded 
Clara, shrinking prettily. ‘I can’t 
bear firearms.’ 

He put it down, but looked at 
her with an incredulous smile. 

‘You know you are not rea/ly 
afraid of my handling it,’ he said. 

‘The boots interest me more 
than anything else,’ she observed, 
her attention returning to those ar- 
ticles. ‘ Zhese originally belonged 
to a giant! How did you come 
by them? Are you a descendant 
of Jack the Giant-killer ? 

‘ They're my field-boots. Would 
you like to try them on?” 

‘They would be too small,’ she 
objected. ‘ But really they have 
a dejected air, a kind of droop, 
like a rabbit’s ears! They are the 
kind of boot that would look tru- 
culent and _belligerent—brigand- 
ish—on, but they have a depressed 
and ignominious look of Now 
this pair at least can stand almost 
upright ; it looks quite alert and 
lively by comparison.’ 

She transferred her critical gaze 
to the walls, papered with cuttings 
from the illustrated journals, and 
then to the literature on the shelf, 
the Farmer's Manual, Practical 
Agriculture, Willis on the Cow, &c. 

‘Thank Heaven, here is some- 
thing at last that is not agricul- 
tural!’ she observed, unearthing 
Irving’s Life of Washington. 

‘Why do you object to agricul- 
ture ?’ said Coriolanus, slightly ag- 
grieved. ‘We live by it.’ 

‘But you needn’t live /or it and 
for nothing else.’ 

‘Do you think I don’t live for 
anything else?’ he asked, looking 
at her most earnestly. 

Clara innocently turned her eyes 
away in a final glance of inspec- 
tion, and gaily changed the sub- 
ject. 

‘Yes, I can congratulate you on 
your collection of coats, boots, 
firearms, art, and literature; but I 
cannot help remarking a trifling 
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deficiency of hats,’ she added, with 
a glance at the one on his head, 
which indeed was startling to eyes 
accustomed to a whole and sound 
headgear. 

‘I have another one,’ he said. 

‘It is to be hoped so,’ she re- 
joined. 

‘Why ?’ he inquired, taking off 
the hat and surveying it. ‘Is this 
so very bad?” 

It had been a fine Panama once ; 
but now it was torn and disco- 
loured, the brim curiously jagged, 
and in one place looking as if a 
dog had bitten a piece out. 

‘I should say it had seen its 
best days,’ Clara replied gravely. 
‘Come, put it on again!’ she add- 
ed, laughing. ‘It isn’t unbecom- 
ing to you, after all? 

Nor was it. Coriolanus’s dark 
well-featured face looked very 
handsome with the wide shady 
brim tilted forward over his brow. 

‘Do I tease you past all bear- 
ing ?’ she asked, looking up, with a 
half-caressing smile, as frank as if 
he had been a great Newfoundland 
dog. 

He smiled too. He had a sin- 
gularly sweet soft smile, and Clara 
liked to call it up. 

‘You zever tease me,’ he said. 

They then proceeded to view 
the quarters of Tony and Curgus. 

‘Why don’t you have the adobe 
for your house ?’ asked Clara, indi- 
cating the old mud-walled building 
which nearly filled up one side of 
the courtyard. 

One of its two rooms was em- 
ployed as a storeroom ; the other 
had once been used as a dormitory 
for the farm-hands, but now had 
fallen into disuse, and contained 
only a side of bacon and a sack of 
apples. The adobe wails, adobe 
roof, and mud floor were innocent 
of carpet, ceiling, panel, or paper ; 
the walls, two feet thick, were only 
pierced with two unglazed holes 
about a foot square, for windows, 
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so that the place was dingy, not to 
say dark, although the door, which 
would not shut, also admitted its 
contribution of daylight. 

Clara looked round this promis- 
ing apartment appraisingly. 

‘ Somehow, I like this old place,’ 
she remarked. ‘It’s a relic of the 
old days of Spanish chivalry ; that’s 
interesting. And I like these thick 
walls and loophole windows. It 
wouldn’t make a bad room at all if 
it were properly fitted up. Fancy 
it with a nice rich carpet anda few 
rocking-chairs, glazed with stained 
glass, making a coloured twilight, 
and at night a shaded lamp and a 
big fire. I presume that corner 
was meant for a hearth? Don't 
you think it might be made very 
comfortable?’ she appealed to Co- 
riolanus animatedly. 

He seemed to be thinking of 
something else, and only gave a 
brief and half-absent assent. 

‘It must be nearly time to go 
and dress now,’ she suggested. 
‘We are going to town this after- 
noon to get that Zannhduser March 
as a duet, you know; we ordered 
it at Smith’s. We'll have it to- 
night ; we'll get up quite a concert. 
You will come ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he agreed. ‘ But Virginia 
won't be ready for half an hour 
yet. Come and look at the horses.’ 

*O yes; let us take Prince his 
carrot !’ she exclaimed. 

‘And you haven’t been into the 
Water Tower yet, and we have 
always been just going,’ observed 
Coriolanus, as they took their way 
towards the stables,Cassie lingering 
behind in the courtyard to chase a 
frightened stray chicken. 

Coriolanus, who had dug the 
well, and was proud of his work, 
reminded Clara of it as they en- 
tered the Water Tower ; and she 
was inclined to appreciate the 
achievement then, if never before, 
as she looked down the deep black 
well. Although he had left the door 
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ajar to admit a little light and air, 
the lower chamber of the tower 
was still nearly as dark as midnight, 
close, damp, and with a faint stifling 
dungeon smell. 

Here was the well, above which 
a shaft and a frail ladder led into 
the upper chamber. 

‘Pretty dark down there, ain’t 
it?’ observed Coriolanus. ‘When 
we go down to clean up the shaft, 
it’s just the reverse of warm and 
cheerful, I tell you.’ 

‘Do you go down ¢here? she 
asked. 

‘Why, yes; Curgus or I, when 
the works want looking to.’ 

Clara moved forward to the 
brink, and gazed straight down 
into the dark grim mouth of the 
pit, black as Erebus, and silent as 
night, with not the faintest gurgle 
or gleam to betray the sullen still 
water deep down below. She had 
stepped so close to the edge that 
Coriolanus hastily put his arm 
round her waist—lightly, respect- 
fully—simply to hold her safe. The 
black yawning abyss looked so 
ghastly, she shrank back, swayed 
close to his side with a little shud- 
der, a little feminine gesture of 
clinging appeal. For a moment 
his arm trembled round her waist, 
he half pressed her to his side, then 
suddenly released her. 

‘Don’t,’ he said abruptly, im- 
petuously drawing her back from 
the well. ‘Let’s get out of this.’ 

She looked at him as they emerg- 
ed into the daylight, and saw that 
his bronzed cheek had turned pale 
as she had never seen it yet. But 
on hers there glowed a lovely rose. 

‘Say, Lanus ! exclaimed Lycur- 
gus, suddenly emerging from a gate 
near at hand, with a gun over his 
shoulder, and three dogs at his 
heels, and Patch following, ‘ there’s 
been a coon down to the poultry- 
yard, and we're going for him. 
There’s three young turkey-chicks 
missing, and we’re on the track of 
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the coon. You coming along with 
us ?” 


. 


IV. 


Cara sat in the aromatic odor- 
ous shade of the biggest of the 
Australian gum-trees in that por- 
tion of the ranche ground which 
was dignified by the name of the 
garden. She had in her lap the 
letters that morning’s mail had 
brought her ; she was looking at 
them without re-reading them— 
having perused them twice already 
—thinking of the writers, and of 
the writers of other similar effu- 
sions in bygone days. Clara Sey- 
ton never forgot. One thing was 
always linked with another in her 
mind. She did not, as some wo- 
men do, take life piecemeal, mak- 
ing it a patchwork of detached 
episodes. Rather, she ‘ dragged a 
lengthening chain’ of memories 
and associations. She preserved 
her love-letters—not all of them, 
but a selection. She would pro- 
bably preserve the two specimens 
now in her hand. 

One was from a handsome young 
Southerner, whose face unluckily 
was his fortune, and began, ‘ My 
fairest Princess?’ The other was 
from a San Francisco millionaire, 
and began more formally, ‘My 
dear Miss Seyton.’ One of the 
victims was in a more advanced 
stage than the other. ‘Give him 
an inch and he'll take an ell,’ me- 
ditated his princess calmly. ‘A 
little cold water must be judiciously 
thrown on his ardour! She did 
not want to marry either of the 
two; but she did not wish to re- 
pulse them decisively. Clara’s 
moral attitude was frequently that 
of a dog with his paw on a bone, 
which he cannot eat himself and 
will not allow another to carry 
off. 
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Now, even with these two effu- 
sions in her lap, and an admirer 
close at hand—for although she 
was uncertain as to the degree of 
Coriolanus’s admiration, she was 
perfectly clear as to the fact that 
he did admire her—she was 
thinking of ‘the others.’ Of poor 
Tom Bruce, who went out to India 
and died there of jungle-fever, with 
a dream undispelled, believing in 
her love ; of George Bellasys, who, 
after many episodes of love and 
anger and jealousy and reconcili- 
ation, finally married another, and 
just after his marriage came into 
the Bellasys baronetcy and estate. 
Clara always sighed as she reflected 
how badly Fate had used her in 
not giving her a prophetic hint or 
warning that his uncle was going 
to die so soon. How different 
things would have been if she had 
only known that old Sir Luke’s 
days were numbered! And she 
thought too of Jack Randolph, 
who unluckily took to drink and 
went altogether to the dogs. His 
mother declared that it was all 
Miss Seyton’s doing ; but ¢Aat, Miss 
Seyton said impatiently, was non- 
sense. 

She was aroused from this train 
of thought by the sight of Corio- 
lanus Jones coming across the wet 
dewy grass. Encouraged by her 
greeting, he took a seat on the 
garden-bench beside her at a re- 
spectful distance. 

‘So you’ve got some letters this 
morning? Love-letters?’ he con- 
jectured lightly. 

*You have hit it ; /wo/’ she an- 
swered. ‘An embarras de richesses, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘ How ?’ gravely inquired Lanus, 
who did not understand French. 

‘O—well—too much riches,’ 
Clara explained literally. _ 

Lanus paused, and then inquired, 
‘ Are they really ?” 

‘Are they really—what? she 
laughed—‘love-letters or riches? 
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As to 


Well, they ave the former. 
their value— 

A careless shrug of the shoulder 
intimated that she held them lightly 
enough. 

‘Both from the same fellow?’ he 
questioned, still unsmiling and 
openly interested. 

‘No. Even the ardour of my 
admirers doesn’t go so far as to 
prompt them to write twice by the 
same mail !” 

Clara had been a girl of rather 
delicate reserve in her first season ; 
but a good deal of this delicacy 
had been rubbed off by much fiir- 
tation. She played a bold stroke 
now, and said gaily and confiden- 
tially, 

‘ Are you interested in my love- 
affairs? Yes? Then come. You 
shall be my father confessor. Z/zs 
man’—touching one of the letters 
—‘is decidedly what we wicked 
worldlings call “a good match ;” 
indeed I might go even further 
than that and say he is a catch, 
being a shade more desirable than 
amatch. Sut, I don’t like him at 
all! This one’—indicating the 
other—‘ is neither match nor catch 
—a detrimental! Must I explain 
what that means to your unsophisti- 
cated mind ?” 

‘I think that even I can under- 
stand,’ he replied. 

‘It is a curious thing,’ Clara pur- 
sued meditatively, ‘that detrimen- 
tals almost invariably have all the 
attractions to themselves. Between 
the wealthy bores and the attrac- 
tive detrimentals a girl has a hard 
task in making up her mind and 
managing things _ satisfactorily.’ 
She heaved a comical little sigh. 
‘I daresay you could give me 
some good advice,’ she continued, 
‘but good advice is a thing I never 
take.’ 

‘The question doesn’t seem to 
me a difficult one,’ said Coriolanus ; 
‘but then I am, as you say, a kind 
of wild man of the woods. As to 














‘advice, I don’t know whether mine 
would be good or bad, but it would 
be simple enough at least. I should 
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say, “ Marry the man you love. 

‘But,’ she objected frankly, ‘I 
don’t love any man.’ 

‘Not any one? he questioned, 
looking her suddenly straight in 
the face. 

‘Not any one.’ 

‘Is that really true?’ 

But at this interesting stage of 
the interview Cassie and Patch 
came racing across the garden in 
high excitement and delight, Cassie 
hugging in her arms the body of a 
murdered crane, a huge gray bird 
almost as big as herself. 

‘Wong just shot it!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘He shot it down by 
the river. And I’m to have its 
wings ; look, aren’t they splendid ? 

‘Don’t touch me with it, Cassie 
dear, pray ! pleaded Clara, shrink- 
ing away from the great dead bird’s 
stiffening wings. 

‘Take it away, Cassie! Miss 
Clara doesn’t like it,’ said Lanus, 
a shade less gently than he was in 
the habit of speaking to his sisters. 


Miss Seyton’s visit was now 
nearly at an end. Much to the 
regret of the whole family, she was 
to leave them the next day, under 
a promise to return in the spring 
and spend a longer time. On this 
last day they all hovered round 
her, and made so much of her that 
she saw comparatively little of 
Coriolanus. She sent for him to 
lock and strap her portmanteau, 
however, and amiably insisted on 
kneeling on the top of it meanwhile, 
to render that task the easier. 

‘I’m sorry you’re going,’ he said, 
jerking the information at her with 
a brusqueness that did not add 
either sentiment or impressiveness 
to the commonplace words. 

‘ Are you? you don’t say so! 
What, sorry I’m going ?’ she echoed 
merrily. 
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He laughed reluctantly. 

‘Clara, Clara! the carriage is 
ready,’ cried Imogen. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ said Clara, 
standing up, and holding out her 
hand. 

He held the slender ungloved 
hand in his own big bronzed one, 
and wasted the last few moments 
in silence, as we are all apt, un- 
der such circumstances, to waste, 
and afterwards to regret, them. 
Only just at the last he said 
hurriedly, in a lowered voice, 

‘You'll come back—you w// 
come back to us, Miss Clara? 
Life won’t be the same thing until 
you come again.’ 


V. 


WHEN spring was smiling on the 
valley, when the willow woods were 
just breaking into tender green, 
and the wild-flowers beginning to 
blossom on the plains, Clara Seyton 
returned to the White Ranche, to 
pay her promised second visit. 
Her uncle and aunt, with whom 
she was residing in San Francisco, 
had gone on a short trip to Hono- 
lulu ; and as Clara was a wretched 
sailor, and the trip was to comprise 
more sea than land, she did not 
accompany them, and chose to 
spend the period of their absence 
at Jonesville. 

Mr. Jones, jovial, smiling, mono- 
syllabic as ever, met her at the 
station as before ; and in the court- 
yard this time all the family, male 
as well as female, swarmed out to 
give her welcome. The boys now 
appeared, ‘clothed and in their 
right mind,’ in broadcloth and 
linen, with their boots for once 
inside their nether garments. Corio- 
lanus was brief and reserved in his 
greeting ; he seemed to have gone 
back to the diffidence and distance 
of the first hour of their acquaint- 
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ance. Virginia and Imogen were 
full of gossip ; Tony had taken to 
visiting very frequently at Judge 
Leslie’s, and Letty Leslie was grow- 
ing a very pretty girl. Lanus and 
Lycurgus had been talking of buy- 
ing a ranche of their own up in 
Sonoma county ; and Sheriff Brown 
called very often at the Ranche— 
here Imogen blushed, and told 
Virginia to ‘hush up.’ Lycurgus, 
it appeared, had an attraction over 
in Silver City; but there was no 
gossip about Lanus. 

He and Clara soon fell into their 
old intimacy ; and Clara speedily 
perceived that, in his case at least, 
‘absence had made the heart grow 
fonder.’ He was more enthralled 
than ever. 

‘We’ve got the sunshine back,’ 
he said one morning, when they 
were alone on the verandah, wait- 
ing for Imogen and Cassie to join 
them in a ramble. 

‘It zs a glorious day,’ 
assented. 

‘I don’t mean //af sunshine; 
we have had plenty of that all the 
time you’ve been away.’ 

‘O? Was it a metaphor?’ she 
rejoined. ‘ You really mustn’t think 
me obtuse for not grasping it at 
once; but I never heard you wax 
metaphorical before! Then she 
added more softly, ‘So you missed 
me a little, did you?’ 

‘So much,’ he answered, ‘that 
sometimes I wished you had never 
come.’ 

Another morning, when Mrs. 
Jones and Imogen were in the 
dairy, and Virginia holding a con- 
sultation with Wong Lee, Clara was 
wandering aimlessly round the 
courtyard, flinging bits of bread to 
the poultry, and occasionally aim- 
ing a stray crust at the fat cat which 
lay asleep in the sunshine; when 
Coriolanus, perceiving her from the 
glazed slit in his house that he 
dignified by the name of a window, 
hastened to join her. A pig, which 
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was roving, apparently as aimlessly 
as the young lady, followed him, 
grunting an inquiry as to whether 
he carried about any provisions in 
his pockets. 

‘Is that one of the litter we used 
to go and see?’ asked Clara; ‘ you 
remember, on the first day of our 
acquaintance, when you couldn’t 
think of anything to show me but 
pigs ?” 

*No; his is one of Seite Mar- 
garet’s; those were the Queen of 
Sheba’s. I remember taking you 
to see the litter. I think I re- 
member everything about that day 
—the first day I knew you.’ 

‘ What a good memory you must 
have ? 

‘I tell you one thing I remember 
very well,’ he observed presently, 
standing on the threshold of the 
old adobe building. ‘Do you re- 
collect saying this wouldn’t make 
a bad room? I’ve thought of it 
often.’ 

‘Well, with a good deal of altera- 
tion and touching up, it certainly 
would make a cosy den,’ she said, 
peeping into the dark and dingy 
place. 

‘I’ve come in here,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and looked round, and 
tried to picture it as—as you said 
it might be. I’ve seemed to see 
you sitting here with your needle- 
work—’ 

‘Not a characteristic aspect of 
mine, I fear,’ she interposed. 

‘Why, I have seen you work,’ 
he rejoined, with his usual literal 
matter-of-fact. 

‘O yes—embroidery; but I 
don’t think you ever saw me do 
anything useful and domestic.’ 

This was true. lLanus could 
not contradict it. But he was sure 
that Clara Seyton could do any- 
thing she set her mind to accom- 
plish, domestic or otherwise. 

‘Won’t you come for a walk?” 
he suggested. ‘It will be nice 
and shady in the wood.’ 
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Clara assented, forgetting, or not 
caring, that Virginia had promised 
to join her in the courtyard in a 
few minutes. 

The sky was such a fleckless 
vault of burning blue as England 
never knows: the mountains stood 
out in the clear air in sharp and 
strong relief that annihilated dis- 
tance, and made them seem within 
a stone’s throw; the field by the 
wood, thick with yellow wild- 
flowers, was verily the ‘field of the 
cloth of gold.’ Under the budding 
willows Coriolanus and Clara went 
their way by pleasant shady paths 
towards the broad blue river. 

They were not talkatively in- 
clined. Clara threw the ball of 
conversation in vain; he let it 
drop time after time, until at last 
she observed, 

‘Do you know, my friend, that 
you are not lively company to- 
day ?” 

‘I know I'm not,’ he answered, 
more morosely than he had ever 
spoken to her. 

She looked up at him with a ques- 
tioning smile, and met his eyes. 
Her own sank before his look. 

‘Why are you so silent?’ she 
asked, with a pretty playful feint 
of petulance, glancing aside from 
him. 

Then he burst out abruptly, 

‘I can’t talk to you because I’m 
thinking too much of you. Say, 
Clara, coudd you be happy here ? 
or, when I get a ranche of my own 
—in my home—with me ?’ 

Clara knew very well that she 
never could. It was not in her 
nature to be happy, save for a brief 
restful holiday, out of the whirl 
of life in great cities. For the 
matter of that, her morbidly rest- 
less, excitement-craving nature was 
never likely to be perfectly happy 
anywhere ; and certainly the last 
place in the world for her to en- 
dure existence in was a Californian 
ranche. But she did not wish to 
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put her victim out of pain too 
quickly. She liked him too much 
to lose him. And he was so 
strong! and Clara worshipped 
strength. He had the muscles of 
a gladiator, and, withal, the gentle- 
ness of a woman. He had just 
that mingling of power and tender- 
ness—force unexpressed, and ten- 
derness unspoken—that, belonging 
only to pure and thorough man- 
hood, is most enthralling to woman- 
kind. No; he was too good to lose! 

So first she ‘smiling put the 
question by,’ as she had good 
practice in doing; then she evaded, 
fenced, temporised. He urged 
his love with the rough eloquence, 
or rather lack of eloquence, of 
real passion, yet with all the chi- 
valrous gentleness of his nature 
and his race. She listened and 
drank in the full sweetness of con- 
quest. Coriolanus had a limited 
insight into Clara’s nature—limited, 
but correct enough, so far as it 
went. There was a vein of truth 
in her, deep down. Truth per- 
ceives truth, as only purity knows 
purity; and he recognised what 
was true in her surely enough to 
feel that her downright ‘ Yes,’ or 
downright ‘ No,’ would be honest. 
But he did not know her well 
enough to see that either the ‘ Yes’ 
or the ‘ No’ was exactly the deci- 
sive word she would not say. As 
soon as she began to fear it was 
possible he might lead her to one 
or the other, she discovered it was 
very late, and they must return im- 
mediatély—discovered, also, Tony 
and Patch by the riverside, who, 
she declared, were no doubt look- 
ing for them. 

‘Stay—stay a moment!’ he 
urged. ‘Don’t hurry on, Clara ; 
won’t you—won’t you—let me— 
give me one kiss?” 

She looked round to see that 
they were well out ofsight of Tony 
and Patch ; and then cast a shy fleet- 
ing glance up in his face, and said, 
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*‘No—no; please let go my 
hand !’ 

Somewhat contrary to her anti- 
cipation, Coriolanus did let it go, 
and also apologised for his ‘ rough- 
ness’ in having detained it. Where- 
upon Clara, who had only been 
experimentalising as to how far she 
might go in encouragement, and 
how little repulse would suffice, 
relented, and let him take just the 
one kiss he craved. 

Looking back upon the inter- 
view afterwards, she reflected that 
he had borne himself very well. 
Certainly it is the best of a man 
that always shows in his wooing. 
Clara knew that; but she also knew 
that the qualities that are not there 
cannot manifest themselves. It is 
the cream of the nature that rises 
on such occasions; but the cream 
is there to rise. Coriolanus had 
come out well, so well that she 
sighed more than once as she lived 
the interview over again. There 
was something in his earnest aban- 
donment that reminded her of poor 
Tom Bruce. He was one of the 
few men who, even in urging his 
love and pressing his cause, had 
seemed to think more of her than 
of himself. If only he had been 
of the world and in the world, Aer 
world, instead of buried alive here 
on a country ranche, and, still 
worse, content to be so buried, 
she could have liked him well. 
As things were, of course it was 
not to be thought of seriously. 
The idea of the name was enough. 
‘Mrs. Coriolanus Jones! ‘The 
San Francisco millionaire was still 
at her feet; but he was coarse and 
common, and she hated him, al- 
though she smiled at him. The 
Southern detrimental she had been 
constrained to dismiss when he 
insisted on an answer. One piece 
of news which she had quite acci- 
dentally discovered in an old Eng- 
lish newspaper during the winter 
had, perhaps, partially influenced 
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her in her course of conduct with 
these two—was influencing her 
now in regard to Coriolanus. It 
was merely a brief announcement 
of the death. of ‘the infant daugh- 
ter of Sir George and the late Lady 
Bellasys.’ The /ate/ So George's 
wife was dead, and he was free. 
She had never cared much for 
George Bellasys. Man for man, 
she liked Coriolanus better. But 
her heart had bounded when she 
read that Lady Bellasys was no 
more; and she resolved that she 
would, at least, keep herself free 
until her return to England in the 
coming summer. But she did not 
tell her latest lover this. 

They were now of course on 
changed terms. Across the old 
frank friendliness a shade of con- 
sciousness, of distance, had fallen. 
In private, Lanus held the position 
still professedly of a friend, really 
of a lover not discouraged, yet not 
accepted. In public, he was sup- 
posed to be merely a friend and 
brother. But he could not adapt 
himself to the supposition as easily 
as she. He had not such practice 
in histrionics. The family observed 
the change in him, put their own 
constructions upon it, and, as they 
had one and all a strong affection 
for and an unshaken belief in Clara, 
they rejoiced ; Virginia and Imo- 
gen watched sympathetically, and 
said, 

‘If only Lanus and Clara would 
make up their minds, how lovely it 
would be!’ 

And Antonius, when Lycurgus 
expressed a similar sentiment to 
him in fraternal confidence, re- 
sponded, 

‘Bully !’ 

But, with an innate delicacy never 
learned in society nor drilled in by 
rule, the family refrained from any 
allusion, either jocular or senti- 
mental, to the attachment which, 
with their natural fond pride in son 
and brother, they did not imagine 
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was likely to be otherwise than 
mutual. Now Clara’s heart was 
not altogether adamant; and the 
more she saw of Coriolanus in the 
light ofa lover, the more and more 
she liked him. She began to com- 
pare him less with his predecessors, 
to forget the past in the present. 
Sometimes when she saw his dark 
handsome face light up as she drew 
near—when she listened to his 
deep gentle voice speaking ‘ words 
sweet to say and hear’—she forgot 
that he was roughly nurtured and 
countrybred, that he was utterly 
and blissfully ignorant of the litera- 
ture of the day, that the Fleshly 
School, A¢sthetics, and pre-Raphael- 
itism were unknown to him even by 
name, and that his highest ambition 
was to live on his own ranche, and 
raise his own crops, and rear his 
own beef and mutton. She sang 
her sweetest songs to him, and he 
was entranced ; she walked by sun- 
set and starlight with him, and he 
was in paradise; and even she, be- 
tween flattered vanity and growing 
affection, her heart beating high 
with triumph of conquest, and 
melting fast beneath the tender fire 
of his love, was happier then than 
she thought herself to be. 

And little by little his influence 
over her increased, and she yielded 
more and more to the sweetness of 
the present, and thought less and 
less of the future—though still 
neither for him nor for any other 
man would she have sacrificed that 
‘future,’ which to her meant only 
a shining place in the gay world for 
which she lived, and which yet did 
not content her ever-unsatisfied 
soul. 

‘And are you really going to 
leave us next week?’ he asked one 
day. 

‘I must, you know. I must be 
in San Francisco, ready to receive 
uncle Horace on his return,’ 

‘The time flies,’ he said. ‘And 


yet it seems to me I’ve lived a life- 
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time in this little while that you 
have been here. But now, next 
week will be upon us before we 
know it. Miss Clara, you'll give 
me an answer before you go?” 

She was silent. 

‘I have not pressed you,’ he 
pursued. ‘I have tried not to be 
impatient. But suspense is very 
hard to bear. You will not leave 
me in this uncertainty ?’ 

‘Would you rather be certain, 
then, at once?’ she asked. 

‘Yes ! he exclaimed impetuous- 
ly. ‘Give me your answer, Clara, 
now, whatever it may be. Id 
rather know the best or worst at 
once. If you feel you can never 
care for me, tell me so now 

‘ But I—I,’ she murmured, falter- 
ing and flushing with an emotion 
that was partly sympathetic senti- 
ment and the pleasing sense of a 
crisis, partly genuine feeling —*I 
cannot—cannot say I don’t care for 
you !’ 

*‘You—you do care for me, 
Clara?’ he asked under his breath, 
his cheek pale, and voice a little 
shaken. 

‘Am I made of marble?’ she an- 
swered, turning her eyes away. 
‘You have been so good to me, 
how could I help caring for you— 
a little?” 

‘Only alittle? But, Clara, Clara! 
won't that little grow to much? I 
love you so, I think you must love 
me in time!’ 

‘In time,’ she repeated. ‘O 
Lanus,’ she had seldom before 
called him by that familiar name, 
‘give me time.’ 

Her voice was tender and tremu- 
lous, and she laid her slim fingers 
softly on his broad brown hand. 

‘Take what time you like, my 
darling,’ he replied, clasping her in 
his arms and kissing her, unfor- 
bidden and unrepulsed. ‘ My own! 
my love, my lite! take whatever 
time you will, so that you are mine 
at last !’ 
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VI. 


CoRIOLANUS was happy in his 
fool’s paradise. Life seemed all 
pure sunshine to him now. He 
built castles in the air. What 
earthly castles ever tower so grand 
and glorious as those ethereal ones 
of our own architecture! Earth 
and sky and sea furnish no colours 
so bright as those we paint them 
with. In his dreams of love and 
Clara—nay, the two were one, for 
love to him meant only Clara—he 
soared up into a higher heaven 
than he would ever know in his 
after hours on earth. 

He said nothing about his hap- 
piness to his family, as Clara wish- 
ed their understanding kept a se- 
cret, and to honest unsuspicious 
Coriolanus this wish of hers was 
law. He felt he could never be 
thankful enough for God’s good- 
ness to him—could never do 
enough for this angel who had as 
good as promised to come down to 
share and bless his life. All day 
he thought of what he could do to 
please her. He would fit up the 
old adobe for her just as she had 
planned it; it should be ‘Clara’s 
Bower,’ and ready for her to come 
home to, if he had not a ranche of 
his own by that happy time. And 
Clara, if she did not talk of the 
future herself, let him talk, and 
listened, and smiled, and some- 
times sighed, he knew not why. 

Meanwhile the only cloud upon 
his horizon was that she was going 
back to the city at the end of the 
next week. Next week seemed so 
near! these golden hours flew so 
fast! He did not know that he 
was too happy forit toendure. But 
before the too near ‘next week’ 
opened, it happened that one day 
the post brought a letter to Miss 
Seyton. 

It was from Sir George Bellasys. 
He dated, to her astonishment, 
from Chicago. He was, it appeared, 
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making the fashionable tour round 
the world. He was coming over- 
land to San Francisco, where he 
contemplated making some stay, 
and where he hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing Aer. There was 
not a word of love in the letter, nor 
any allusion to his recent widower- 
hood. But Clara read between the 
lines, and knew that what they 
meant was that he had not forgot- 
ten her; that now that he was free, 
his thoughts at least must have 
turned to her again. If the old 
love were altogether a thing of the 
past, if no flame lingered in the 
ashes, would George Bellasys have 
written to her at all? She remem- 
bered his fiery love and anger in 
their long-ago quarrels, the ardour 
of their reconciliations. Could 
such love as his had been be extin- 
guished and forgotten? She re- 
membered, too, the sternness of his 
last farewell; the bitter resolve 
with which he had spoken his last 
words, ‘No, Clara; no. You fool 
meno more! She wondered, would 
Coriolanus be as stern and bitter 
with her now? How would he 
take it, when she should tell him ? 

For with the sight of Sir George’s 
handwriting, Clara awoke as from 
a dream. It was not love that 
stirred her, but the shining chance 
of the high place she desired in the 
world she loved. 

The next morning her answering 
letter went to San Francisco. She 
gave it to Lanus himself to take to 
the post-office, and smiled, and let 
him kiss her as he took it, with 
something the same feeling that 
had prompted her when a child to 
thrust her finger in the flame ‘ to 
see how much she could bear.’ 
For she had never liked Coriolanus 
so well as now that she had made 
up her mind to leave him. 

She walked in the avenue that 
evening, at the most beautiful hour 
of the beautiful day. She had often 
and often seen the valley as it 
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looked now, half dusky in the cold 
purple shadows of evening, half 
flooded in the golden and rosy 
light of the last flame of the dying 
day. But it seemed that she had 
never realised so fully before either 
its beauty or its desolation. She 
felt it would be madness to stay, 
and yet that it would cost her a 
bitter wrench of the heart to go. 
But Clara Seyton never shrank 
from carrying out a purpose be- 
cause it hurt her a little more orless. 

Virginia, who came presently to 
join her, found her rather a silent 
companion. Virginia was full of 
the latest news of the floods up in 
Sonoma county ; and when Lycur- 
gus came in sight, hailed him with 
an eager inquiry, ‘ How was the 
river?” It was a question Clara 
had heard put pretty frequently for 
the last day or two, but which she 
heard without any anxiety, know- 
ing nothing of the hazards of flood 
and field in those regions. 

*O, the river’s all right,’ Lycur- 
gus said ; ‘only just up to high- 
water mark.’ 

‘It isn’t often as much as that,’ 
observed Virginia thoughtfully. 

‘Don’t you go making Miss Clara 
nervous, said Lycurgus. ‘Our 
river hasn’t overflowed in our day 
yet ; and I don’t see why we should 
be alarmed about it now.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be alarmed if it was 
going to overflow to-day,’ said 
Clara ; ‘I should look upon it as 
rather an interesting episode in 
Californian life.’ 

‘Rather Zo interesting for us 
natives,’ remarked Virginia dryly. 

Later in the evening, some of the 
young people went out for a ram- 
ble, as was frequently their habit ; 
and Coriolanus and Clara paired 
off, also a frequent occurrence. The 
wind was rising ; a few dark clouds 
were floating up from behind the 
mountains ; and the willows, wav- 
ing their long arms in the starlight, 
looked eerie and spectral. 
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‘It is a ghostly kind of night,’ 
observed Clara, sighing. 

‘Why,’ said Coriolanus the prac- 
tical, ‘it’s a fine night enough, al- 
though it locks as ifit was blowing 
up for a storm presently. I hope 
it won't blow the river up our way. 
I shouldn’t like you to have a scare 
just your last few days here.’ 

‘Why not? she rejoined. ‘My 
last few days here might as well be 
eventful ones. And—about that 
—there’s something I wanted to 
say to you. I leave here on Wed- 
nesday, you know—’ 

‘But soon to come back to 
us ?” 

‘I think not,’ she answered 
steadily ; ‘I think it would be bet- 
ter not.’ 

‘Not to come back to us? he 
repeated, startled. ‘ Clara darling, 
what do you mean ?” 

‘We have been a little mad,’ she 
said; ‘and it is time we came to 
our senses now. I am going, and—’ 

Even Clara hesitated, paused a 
moment. 

He looked at her, waited for her 
to continue; then, as she still 
paused, he said, in a strangely al- 
tered voice, 

‘ And you will not come back ?” 

‘You will forget me,’ she re- 
sponded. ‘You have only known 
me three months.’ 

‘Why is this? he demanded, 
like one half-stunned. ‘ What have 
I done that you should throw me 
over in this way ?” 

‘ You have done nothing. But 
J have been thinking. It would 
never do. We were mad to dream 
of—of such a thing. Two people 
more utterly and radically unsuited 
to each other than you and I never 
came together. / could never 
make you happy, nor you me.’ | 

‘You throw me over like this? 
he repeated. 

‘If you choose to put it so, yes / 
But I had rather say that I ask you 
to release me from an understand- 
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ing into which I was foolish ever 
to enter.’ 

‘Release you? he echoed im- 
petuously, in a tone of feeling so 
bitterly wounded as to lose all an- 
ger in pain and astonishment. 
‘Good God! as if a man could 
hold a woman against her will! 
Release! Why, at the very altar 
you would be free if you spoke but 
one word to me as—as you have 
spoken now !’ 

Clara was silent. Her heart was 
fluttering fast, but her resolve was 
unshaken. 

He added suddenly, with a burst 
of passionate incredulity, 

‘But I can’t believe it, Clara! 
You do not really mean it? You 
are only trying me? Tell me, 
Clara, is it true, or are you only 
trying me?’ 

But his question was not to re- 
ceive its answer that night. A 
horse's hoofs beat quick upon the 
road behind them; the rider, draw- 
ing rein as he came up with them, 
hailed Coriolanus. 

‘Say, Jones, the boys are going 
down to Smith’s Ferry to look to 
the bank thar. They’re kinder 
anxious about it. Tony sent me 
after you. Will you join us?’ 

To such a question a man could 
not say nay. He hastened to take 
Clara back to his sisters, and went 
off with his neighbour hot-foot to 
the scene of anxiety. 

They sat up at the Ranche to 
await the return of the three bro- 
thers, Mrs. Jones periodically shak- 
ing her head, Virginia relating 
horrible stories of floods; while 
Mr. Jones improved the occasion 
by reading aloud, ‘ High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire,’ which 
made little Cassie cry, and Imogen 
put her fingers in her ears, while 
Clara observed sceptically that she 
did not suppose anything so ro- 
mantic or exciting was going to 
happen here. The boys returned 
with the report that the bank had 
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certainly been in a bad way, but 
there were a dozen men at work 
upon it; they had been lending a 
hand, and they guessed it would 
hold out. 

‘If it doesn’t,’ observed Coriola- 
nus, ‘it’s Smith’s that will getitfirst.’ 

Then they all went to bed re- 
assured, and slept peacefully. 

The next morning at breakfast 
none of the male members of the 
family appeared. Mr. Jones and 
Lanus were down by the river- 
side, superintending and assisting 
in the removal of the contents of a 
row of sheds, which stood too near 
the river for safety in the present 
aspect of things. Tony was ‘down 
at Smith’s,’ and Lycurgus had gone 
off to the town to inquire what was 
the prevalent opinion there, and 
what precautions were being taken 
at the bend of the river. For 
alarming reports came in that 
morning from the neighbourhood, 
and a rise of the river appeared 
probable ; although to Clara, look- 
ing on the sunny landscape—for 
through the dark drifting clouds 
the sun burst out, shining in a rift 
of glorious blue—any serious appre- 
hensions seemed absurd. She went 
with Virginia to look at the river. 
It was rushing more furiously than 
usual, surging higher up the banks ; 
and broken branches, and even 
now and then a whole tree, went 
swirling past in the current. 

‘I daresay we're perfectly safe,’ 
observed Virginia; ‘ but for all 
that I shall be very glad when the 
water’s down to its old mark. You 
see how much higher it is than 
yesterday.’ 

As the day wore on, they all 
seemed incapable of resting in- 
doors. ‘The river drew them by an 
irresistible fascination. Hour by 
hour its rush grew more fast and 
furious. Hour by hour it en- 
croached upon the lower curves of 
the shore. By the evening even 
Mr. Jones's jovial face was grave. 
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‘I hope you're not very tired to- 
day, Clara,’ said Imogen, ‘ because 
the chances are we shall none of us 
go to bed to-night ; we shall sit up 
and watch.’ 

At sunset they were all out of 
doors. The aspect of things, as 
even Clara could perceive now, was 
such as to justify some apprehen- 
sion. The river was now a raging 
flood, and as they watched they 
saw a whole cottage, with one side 
smashed in, swept by. 

‘ Poor souls, where are they to- 
night ?’ wondered Mrs. Jones. 

‘ O, they’ve probably got shelter 
somewhere,’ said Lycurgus cheer- 
fully. ‘I hope we sha’n’t share 
their fate. If this bank goes—’ He 
finished by a significant pause. 

‘This bank won't go,’ asserted 
Mr. Jones, ever sanguine. 

It was a wonderful sunset—such 
as Clara in all her travels through 
Europe and America had never 
chanced to see before—such as 
even the most deadly practical and 
unimaginative of the spectators 
could scarcely look upon without 
athrill. Allacross the western sky 
from north to south there hung a 
huge black pall of cloud, shot 
through and through with flaming 
scarlet, as if through rents in the 
inky mass the lurid tongues of 
blood-red fire reached out. And 
above this stormy splendour there 
seemed to writhe a great serpent 
of glowing gold and purple light, 
undulating along the upper line of 
the midnight blackness, in hues 
more vivid and varied than those 
of the fabled dolphin’s death. 

The gorgeous gloom of the skies 
struck home to Clara’s heart with 
a strange thrill she would never 
forget. If ever in life she should 
see such a sunset again, this hour 
and this place would come back to 
her, not as a dream, but as a living 
reality that should make all life 
besides seem the dream. 

This night it seemed somehow 
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in keeping with her feelings. She 
seemed to be living only in the 
conflict of the present hour. 

The field wherein they were 
standing stretched between the 
river and the so-called ‘ garden’ of 
the Ranche. The ground whereon 
the house was built lay low, being 
only about level with the ordinary 
high-water mark of the river. The 
field sloped slightly upward to the 
river-banks. ‘Thus the banks here 
were their only protection. But 
the stream had never overflowed 
these boundaries in the Jones day, 
which was so far reassuring. 

It seemed to them that the earth 
trembled a little ; or was it only 
that the dizzy deafening rush of 
the torrent filled their ears and 
brain? ‘Two or three of the party 
stepped close to the brink to watch 
the white river boiling past. Clara 
stepped a little closer than the rest 
—lingered when the rest had re- 
tired. She was standing watching 
it in a kind of dream, when a sharp 
shriek of terror calling her name, 
‘Clara! Clara ! smote her ear. 

Startled, frightened, she turned, 
and saw between her and the rest 
of the party @ crack opening in the 
ground—a crack which widened 
as she looked, while the ground 
trembled beneath her feet, and the 
hoarse roar of the river seemed 
suddenly strangely near. 

Paralysed with horror, she turned 
giddy as she gazed on the gaping 
crack, and, in spite of the cry, 
‘Come back! Sack!’ she stood 
as if rooted to the spot, her tongue 
cleaving to the roof of her mouth, 
the sky and earth whirling darkly 
before her eyes. It was but the 
affair of a moment. For only one 
ghastly moment they saw her stand 
like a statue on the dreadful brink. 
Then she might have shaken off 
the paralysis of the shock, but 
might have recovered herself too 
late, when Coriolanus rushed upon 
the scene. 
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Before they could utter a word 
or stretch a hand to detain him he 
had leapt across the crack to Clara’s 
side. He caught her round the 
waist, and was about to drag her 
back; but even as he flung his 
arm around her the opening gulf 
yawned wide, the ground shuddered 
and sank beneath them with a 
rushing rumbling sound, and the 
seething water surged up through 
the chasm. ‘The whole bank, long 
insidiously undermined by the river, 
gave way suddenly at last. 

Lifting Clara like a child, Corio- 
lanus made one desperate bound 
for safety; but too late! The 
ground sliding from under his feet 
made him reel as he sprang. He 
felt himself sucked down by the 
current, and, with a supreme effort, 
threw Clara from him to the brink, 
where Lycurgus, rushing forward at 
infinite peril to himself, succeeded 
in seizing and drawing her into 
safety, while the torrent bore her 
rescuer away. 

Clara, dizzy and _half-fainting, 
scarcely comprehending what had 
happened, clinging blindly to Ly- 
curgus, heard the agonised shriek 
of the mother and sisters. She 
turned, and saw for one instant, 
tossed above the foam, a hand— 
the strong kind hand she knew so 
well. Powerful swimmer though 
he was, he was swept away like a 
reed by the torrent. She saw, and, 
with a wild sobbing cry, fell insen- 
sible at Lycurgus’s feet. 

A little way down the river, it 
happened that a tangle of timber, 
drifting along on the waves, had 
caught on some jutting rocks and 
lodged there, piled up and wedged, 
and acting as a kind of dam against 
the shoreward current which eddied 
round it. The flood, instead of 
sweeping Coriolanus past this ob- 
struction, dashed him against it. 
The eager watchers saw him strike 
and cling to it. They flew to the 
spot; they reached him just as his 
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failing grasp was giving way. Ly- 
curgus found a precarious footing 
along the slippery ridge of rock 
and timber. For a few moments 
of awful suspense his life also was 
in jeopardy, as he swung himself 
down close to the raging flood. 
Then he reached the senseless or 
lifeless body of his brother, grasped 
and dragged him to the shore. 

They had left Clara in Imogen’s 
care. They all crowded round 
him as he lay. They could not 
tell what injuries he had received, 
or whether he was mortally hurt. 
They lifted his right arm, which 
was doubled under him, and found 
it broken. He was terribly bruised, 
and bleeding from a wound on the 
head where he had been dashed 
violently against the jagged timbers. 

They were feeling for a sign of 
life at his heart, when Clara, pale 
as he, came among them and knelt 
at his side. 

‘Is he dead? she asked, not 
weeping now, but calm with the 
high-strung tense calmness of pas- 
sionate feeling. 

‘No, no! His heart beats—he 
breathes!’ exclaimed Lycurgus. 
‘There, don’t you all cry now. 
He'll come-to all right.’ 

‘We must get him to the house,’ 
sobbed Mrs. Jones. 

‘Not to the house,’ Lycurgus 
said. ‘Why, mother, the house 
won't stand the night through ? 

That evening, while the rapid 
semi-tropical night fell fast, the 
Joneses transferred themselves and 
their belongings to the abode of 
their nearest neighbour, who had 
built on a higher level and at a 
safe distance, and who bade them 
all ‘come right over and stay.’ 
They carried all their portable 
valuables out of the house, collect- 
ing the last batch by lantern-light, 
while the waters gurgled and splash- 
ed outside. Clara, pale and silent, 
was self-possessed enough to pack 
up her best dresses and jewels. 
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No one slept that night. They 
listened and looked out into the 
darkness, heard the river’s rush 
and roar, and wondered what was 
happening out there in the night. 

In the morning, where their 
home had stood, the swift flood 
rolled. The waters were calming ; 
they had done their work, and 
would rise no higher. But of the 
White Ranche not a sign reared 
up above the rapid rolling cur- 
rent. 


Clara sat by Coriolanus’s side, as 
he lay in the deep sleep of exhaus- 
tion on the impromptu couch their 
hostess’s neighbourly hands had 
made up in the back-parlour. Vir- 
ginia had been keeping vigil by 
him in sisterly tenderness; and 
now Clara was taking her turn, 
watching for his awakening with a 
sickly suspense that dreaded and 
yet longed to hasten to meet his 
first look in her face—the first 
words he would say. She knew 
well what they would be! 

All night her soul had tossed in 
as passionate a tempest as that 
which was raging outside. If she 
had never loved him before, it was 
something surely nearly akin to 
love that shook and stormed her 
spirit now. Freely and gallantly 
he had risked, and all but lost, his 
life for her. And could she now 
reward him by leaving him? Could 
she strike such a blow home to the 
brave heart that loved her so dear- 
ly, that for her sake had been so 
nearly stilled for ever? 

‘Ah,’ she moaned to herself, 
restlessly twisting her hands to- 
gether, ‘what woman could do it? 

Then the vanity which, after all, 
was the master-passion of her na- 
ture—deeper than mere pride of 
face and form—came to her assist- 
ance, and she said, 

‘If other women could not do 
it, J can—I will 

She stood, she knew, at the 
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cross-roads of her future. Sir 
George Bellasys might even then 
be awaiting her in San Francisco. 
Should she, Clara Seyton, stoop 
to a weakness she despised? Let 
weaker women’s hearts relent; she 
would stand firm. It must be 
done sooner or later. Why not 
now? Why put it off? If it hurt 
her, if it cost a heart-ache, what 
then ? 

The impulse of testing herself— 
of trying, probing, torturing herself 
—was strong in her, as it is ever 
found in women of her tempera- 
ment. Now that to wound herself 
she must strike through him, should 
that hold back her hand ? 

Long before he woke the con- 
flict in her heart was over. 

He woke, and saw her sitting by 
his side. 

‘What was it, Clara, you were 
saying to me—that night? he 
asked. ‘Did 1 dream it? or— 
what did you tell me?’ 

Then she spoke. She repeated 
her resolution clearly, plainly, in 
tones more marble-hard and cold 
than if the iron had not entered 
into her heart. She left no doubt, 
no hope. She had been mistaken 
in dreaming for a day that she 
could ever be happy with him. 

‘ All must be over between us,’ 
she said. 

His haggard altered face smote 
her, but her voice never shook. 

‘Then all zs over,’ he said, and 
turned his face to the wall. 

She waited a while, and then 
spoke, half incredulously, half im- 
patiently, 

‘Have you—have you nothing 
more to say to me?” 

‘What should I say? he mut- 
tered hoarsely. ‘If all is over— 
what more’s to be said ?” 

‘ Are you not going to utter one 
word of reproach?’ she said. ‘ Say 
something bitter to me, that I may 
remember when I have gone 
away.’ 
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Her tone was urgent; the thought 
underlying it was, ‘If he does not 
reproach me, how can I ever forget 
him ? if he forgives me, how can I 
ever forgive myself?’ 

‘Bitter?’ he repeated, looking 
round. ‘Why, Clara, it’s not your 
fault if you can’t love me.’ 

She smiled—a pale bitter smile 
—and wrung her hands together, 
till they were red with the pressure, 
as she said slowly, clearly, 

‘No, it is not my fault!’ After 
a while she added—and they were 
the last words she spoke alone to 
Coriolanus, spoken slowly, truth- 
fully, from soul to soul, as a last 
farewell—‘ In time you will forget 
me; but I shall never forget you. 
In leaving you, I think I leave the 
truest love that will ever be offered 
me—the truest heart I have ever 
known 

‘But you leave me!’ he said 
drearily ; for he knew ¢ien—knew 
well—that though her hand was 
clasping his hand, and her eyes 
meeting his, from out of his life and 
hope and future she was already 
gone. 


A few months after, when the 
new ranche was built, and Mr. 
Jones, hopeful and energetic, was 
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laying out his new land, Coriolanus 
one day visited the spot where the 
old White Ranche had _ stood, 
Nothing was left to tell of it now, 
save a low crumbling heap where 
the adobe walls had been. A 
ruined trunk or two lay where the 
tall eucalyptus-trees had reared 
their evergreen heads. The waters 
had gone back to their old bed: 
their part was played. Coriolanus 
had a letter in his hand, signed 
‘Clara Bellasys.’ It announced 
her marriage, of which she had re- 
solved he should only hear from 
herself. Clara liked nothing to be 
left incomplete. She always put 
finis at the end of all her stories. 
It was rather from instinct than 
conscious sentiment that Corio- 
lanus had brought her letter here. 
The gclden morning mist veiled 
the valley just as in the days when 
she was by his side; the river 
shone in the sunshine just as be- 
fore it had swept his home away. 
He tore the letter slowly into 
pieces, and let the fragments fall 
into the water. 

‘ There’s nothing left of it now!’ 
he said to himself, as the white 
flecks floated away. 

And the river at his feet seemed 
to murmur, ‘ Nothing left !’ 

















THE PLIMSOLL ACT. 


By AN EX-SHIPOWNER, 


—— 


THAT a necessity for some mari- 
time reform existed at the period the 
late Merchant Shipping Act was 
passed few will attempt to deny; 
but that a still greater necessity for 
reform exists to-day, and that the 
Act of 1873 has done an incal- 
culable injury to a not unimpor- 
tant portion of commercial Great 
Britain, I will venture to assert. 
I shall confine myself chiefly in 
this article to an examination of 
the working of the Act among 
shipping destined for the coasting 
or ‘home’ trade. 

Every one will recollect the ex- 
citement created some years ago 
by Mr. Samuel Plimsoll’s energetic 
proceedings both in the House of 
Commons and outside it, and it 
will also be remembered that what 
is generally termed ‘ the Plimsoll 
Act’ was hurriedly made law rather 
on account of the dramatic action 
of the Sailor’s Friend than as the 
outcome of calm and reasonable 
deliberation. I do not mean fora 
moment to set up a defence for 
those who sent ‘coffin ships’ to 
sea ; but I should like to prove 
that the coffin ship was not the 
tule, but the exception; that it 
would not pay an ordinary ship- 
owner to be the deliberate scoun- 
drel which thousands believed him 
to be; that there are many neces- 
sary reforms entirely overlooked 
or ignored ; and that the working 
of the Act itself savours in many 
instances of injustice, not to say 
corruption. 

To build a schooner, say, of two 
hundred tons dead weight, so that 
she could be classed Ax at Lloyd’s 





for twelve years, would cost about 
two thousand pounds. When 
a vessel of this description had 
‘run off her class’ she would pro- 
bably be valued at five to six 
hundred pounds, and would be 
converted into a coasting schooner 
or collier. If she were lucky, 
avoided accidents, and made rapid 
voyages, she might, perhaps, earn 
two hundred a year. This, no 
doubt, seems a large annual re- 
turn for a small outlay, but ‘look 
you now what follows.’ Twenty- 
five per cent on the outlay would 
represent the depreciation in value 
and ordinary ‘ wear and tear,’ and 
ten to twelve per cent the insurance 
premium, so that the margin for 
actual profit would be reduced to 
aminimum. Asa rule the owner 
of this class of ship was compelled 
to make his profit in the dual 
character of owner and under- 
writer. He sends the ship to sea 
uninsured, or insured for a sum 
which in no way represents his 
risk, and so saves fifty to sixty 
pounds a year. Then comes the 
truly lively period in the life of the 
shipowner. If the weather is bois- 
terous, his nights are passed under 
the same load of anxiety and dread 
which is usually accorded to the 
melodramatic murderer. There is 
no music for him in the sighing of 
the winds. He is reflecting that 
canvas is so much a yard, and 
oakum so much a pound, and very 
likely he has a dim vision of pick- 
ing the latter article of merchan- 
dise in the character of a con- 
demned trafficker in seamen’s lives. 
When the tall pines bend and 
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sway in the forests, he can fancy 
the masts of his argosies are being 
carried overboard to leeward. A 
fog has for him terrors unknown 
even to a winter resident of Lon- 
don. A balmy summer’s day 
brings him no ‘respite, however 
brief.” He fears it is a dead calm 
at sea, that his property is tum- 
bling helplessly about, shaking 
cordage to pieces; or, worse still, 
drifting towards some hated rock 
which is waiting to gore the sides 
of his gallant barque. I defy the 
powers that be to invent weather 
which could havea soothing effect 
upon the uninsured shipowner. 
The load upon his shoulders was 
heavy indeed before the passing 
of the Plimsoll Act ; but when the 
Act was put into violent opera- 
tion the load became greater than 
mortal man could bear, and drove 
him into despair, the Bankruptcy 
Court, or the county gaol. In 
addition to his weather terrors, he 
had now the dread, if not the actual 
experience, of fine and imprison- 
ment, and the knowledge that his 
fellow-men gazed upon him with a 
glare of contempt and abhorrence, 
that he was branded by them alow 
cunning schemer who traded upon 
the lives of unfortunate romantic 
sailors, and that in their heart of 
hearts they considered he was de- 
serving of no better treatment than 
is meted out to a professional gar- 
rotter. 

Every one appeared to overlook 
the fact that the majority of un- 
classed ships were either wholly 
uninsured, or else insured for a tri- 
fling sum, and therefore by no pos- 
sibility could the owners of such 
ships profit by sending them to 
sea in an unsafe condition. It 
was their interest to keep them 
alive, not to send them to the 
bottom ; to see that their hulls and 
equipments would render them 
seaworthy, ‘ having’ (as the Act of 
1873 says) ‘regard for the nature 
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of the voyage or employment for 
which they may be intended.’ But 
the Plimsoll Act took little or no 
account of the nature of the voyage 
or employment for which the coast- 
ing craft was intended. It wanted 
every ship to be equal to one 
classed Ax at Lloyd’s, and from a 
commercial and reasonable point 
of view it will be seen that this 
would be an utter impossibility. 
Shipowners are not invariably 
wealthy philanthropists, but men 
of business with a keen sense of 
the value of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and to invest 2000/. in a 
speculation which would (taking 
depreciation of value, &c., into 
account) infallibly cause a loss of 
some hundreds a year would be a 
thing ‘no fellow could understand.’ 
It will, perhaps, astonish landsmen 
to learn that the number of ‘ coffin 
ships’ which actually founder round 
our coasts is and was so small that it 
would be scarcely worth while mak- 
ing a record of it. Ships are lost 
chiefly by getting ashore, by colli- 
sion, by capsizing, by being pooped 
in a gale, by bad seamanship, and 
in some cases—though not so fre- 
quently as might be supposed— 
through overloading. It need 
scarcely be said that no matter 
how ‘tight, staunch, and strong’ a 
vessel may be, these accidents fall 
without distinction to her lot, 
whether she be classed or un- 
classed. Old Boreas is no dis- 
criminator of persons or property. 
He has the same sovereign con- 
tempt for the hulls which are certi- 
fied by Lloyd’s or the Board of 
Trade as for the hulls which bear 
no certificate. He drives them ona 
lee shore, rock, or sandbank with- 
out stopping to inquire if they are 
sound or unsound, shapely or 
deformed, classed or unclassed. 
When a steamboat runs over a 
schooner at night, the man on the 
look-out—should he happen to 
be awake—does not ask if ‘the 














damned schooner’ (the usual nomi- 
native of address with steamer 
folk) is old or young. So much 
the better if she is out of her 
teens, for there is seldom much of 
a row kicked up over an elderly 
victim, 

Bad seamanship is a fruitful 
source of disasters on Neptune’s 
highway, and the present loose sys- 
tem of shipping sailors in the coast- 
ing trade is utterly ignored by the 
powers that be. In the foreign 
trade a seaman is shipped and 
signs his articles before a shipping- 
master, but it is not easy to extend 
this custom to home-trade ships. 
The voyages are too short, and 
crews are employed and discharged 
so frequently that it would be 
almost impossible to bring them 
before a shipping-master on every 
occasion. However, thereis norea- 
son why the apprenticeship system 
should be allowed to fall into dis- 
use. There is as much necessity 
for serving an apprenticeship to the 
sea as for being bound to a trade 
ashore. No man is born with an 
accurate knowledge of the devious 
workings of main braces or topsail- 
sheets ; and few infants are taught 
to box the compass in their cradles. 
It is usually at the expense of the 
shipowner that seamanship is ac- 
quired. Any man can go on board 
a vessel, and obtain employment 
as an able seaman, if he is clever 
enough to deceive the master into 
the belief that he knows how to 
reef and steer, though very often 
the only ‘steer’ he is acquainted 
with is a herd of cattle. It may be 
urged that the master can ascertain 
on the voyage if his crew are com- 
petent to perform their duties, and 
if not, he can, by his articles of 
agreement, decline to pay them 
their wages. But it must be borne 
in mind that the sailor—or would- 
be sailor, as the case may be—can, 
if any dispute with the master arises, 
upon his arrival in port seek a 
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Board of Trade surveyor under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and 
inform him that the ship is unsea- 
worthy. The surveyor courts re- 
ports of unseaworthiness, no matter 
from what quarter they come. It 
saves him a lot of trouble. He 
has a certain duty to perform to- 
wards his superiors; and, like a 
good policeman, the more ‘ cases’ 
he has on his list the more likely 
he is to obtain promotion to a 
higher sphere. Hecomes on board. 
Something is certain to be wrong 
with the ship. If the hull is all 
right, the equipments are sure to be 
defective, and extensive repairs are 
instantly ordered. It is the busi- 
ness of every smart surveyor to 
discover some weak point in every 
ship. Few classed or unclassed 
ships are without some trifling de- 
fects, which do not, in the majority 
of cases, make them less fit to per- 
form the voyages for which they are 
intended ; and the surveyor, like a 
dutiful servant, discovers these de- 
fects. It may be that the ventilator 
is a little out of gear, or that the 
forecastle is not scientifically white- 
washed, or perhaps it is a more 
serious or less serious error which 
the microscopic eye of ‘the Board 
of Trade man’ detects. At all 
events, his fees have to be paid, 
and this is the main point at issue. 
Some time ago a wideawake gen- 
tleman at a certain seaport hit upon 
rather a neat plan for earning an 
honest livelihood. He would go 
aboard a coaster—he dare not fly 
at higher game—on pretence of 
looking for work, and seek an in- 
terview with the captain. After a 
thoughtful survey of the ship, he 
would demand half-a-crown or half- 
a-sovereign, according as he con- 
sidered circumstances would war- 
rant. ‘For what? would be the 
astonished reply. ‘ Well, there’s a 
very active Board of Trade man 
hanging about; a word from me 
could do you a lot of harm. Tip 
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us a few shillings, and I’ll keep it 
square.’ The result usually was a 
favourable one for the ‘ long-shore’ 
man; as the master well knew, no 
matter how staunch his little ship 
might be, a surveyor would be cer- 
tain to have his fees—if nothing 
worse—should he be induced to 
step over the gunwale, acting upon 
‘information received.’ 

A word or two more about Board 
of Trade surveyors, who should, in 
my opinion, be models which even 
the Chevalier Bayard might have 
studied with profit, and who should, 
above all things, be men possessed 
of an accurate and thorough know- 
ledge of ships and their require- 
ments. ‘ Would you be surprised to 
hear’ that a distinguished surveyor 
once informed me gravely that he 
considered the ‘rivets’ in a certain 
wooden ship were defective? Now 
arivet has as much to do witha 
wooden ship as the pitch at Her 
Majesty's has to do with Stockholm 
tar. No doubt this eminent ‘Board 
of Trade man’ would have recom- 
mended anti-corrosive paint for the 
mainsail had I stopped to listen ; 
but the ‘rivets’ were too much for 
me. An ostrich may be able to 
digest tenpenny nails, but I doubt 
if the healthiest bird could swallow 
those rivets. 

A shipwright, also, ifhe sees that 
business is not likely to be very 
brisk, can (out of pure philan- 
thropy) report that such and such 
a vessel is sadly in need of a 
thorough overhauling. 

In fact, there is scarcely any limit 
to the varieties of terrorism prac- 
tised upon the man who unwisely 
invests in floating sticks. 

But to return to the question of 
seamanship. Is it not reasonable 
to expect that some measures 
should be taken to protect owners 
of coasting vessels from unsea- 
worthy sailors? Yet the authorities 
do nothing to improve the present 
state of affairs. A shipis as much 
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in need of a competent crew—par- 
ticularly in this economical age, 
when short-handed sailing is the 
order of the day—as a watchmaker 
is of competent men to make his 
watches. Jt may be said that the 
owner or commander of a ship has 
just as much right as the watch- 
maker to know what sort of men 
he employs; but, as I have at- 
tempted to show, the sailor is the 
master, not the servant ; and will 
remain master of the situation so 
long as there is no compulsory 
system of apprenticeship in exist- 
ence, and so long as Board of Trade 
surveyors attach paramount im- 
portance to his complaints. It 
appears strange, too, that as the 
law stands at present any one may 
take command ofa coasting vessel, 
and style himself ‘master mariner.’ 
A modern Cincinnatus, fresh from 
the plough, might possibly prove 
an excellent statesman; but put 
him on the deck ofa schooner, and 
he would most likely attempt to 
steer with the pump-rake. The 
master of a ship in the foreign 
trade is now compelled to pass an 
examination, and to satisfy his ex- 
aminers that he is competent to 
navigate his ship in any latitude ; 
but the master of acoasting vessel is 
not obliged to undergo any exami- 
nation. Of course, it is the interest 
of the owner to see that no mas- 
ter mariner takes charge of his 
property unless he is competent ; 
but it would be no injury to any- 
body if the Board of Trade insisted 
that every seaman should show he 
was possessed of a thorough know- 
ledge of his business before he 
could be put in command of any 
craft, whether in the coasting trade 
or otherwise. Shipowners have 
often to suffer severely in conse- 
quence of the laxity of the law in 
this instance. The home-trade 
masters need not be obliged to un- 
dergo such a searching examina- 
tion as their brethren in the foreign 
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trade; but at least they might be 
asked to prove that they have been 
sufficiently long at sea to know 
their work. No reasonable seafar- 
ing man could object to this ; and 
it would tend to make the position 
of the coasting shipmaster a more 
lucrative one than it is at present. 
A seafaring life is now the last 
infirmity of ignoble minds; and 
instead of labelling the coaster a 
coffin ship, it would be more ac- 
curate to term her a floating work- 
house. 

Measurement is another subject 
which sadly needs a little looking 
after. With trading ships the regis- 
tered tonnage is usually a little less 
than two-thirds ofthe dead weight, or 
gross carrying powers. As all port 
charges, &c., are chargeable on the 
‘register,’ it is obviously a matter 
of great importance to the owner to 
have it as lowas possible. Allow- 
ances are made for enlarged crew- 
space and for other reasons, and 
this often reduces the registered to 
nearly half the gross tonnage ; but 
I have seen ships which could 
stow away considerably more than 
double their certified powers. I 
have interrogated seafaring men as 
to the cause of this peculiarity. 
Some declared their ships were 
oddly constructed, or gave extra- 
ordinary accommodation to the 
crew, and so forth; but more than 
one has whispered, ‘ You see, a sur- 
veyor comes on board to measure 
or remeasure the vessel. We have 
a chat in the cabin about the 
weather or the crops. I am sud- 
denly called on deck, and in the 
hurry I leave my purse on thecabin- 
table. When I return the purse 
has disappeared. I could not 


dream of accusing such an upright 
man as the surveyor of taking it— 
could I?’ 

Although every precaution is 
taken to prevent loss of life amongst 
British tars, no effort is made to 
secure the life of the foreign sailor. 


‘politeness. 
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Any foreign ship, no matter in what 
condition are her hull and equip- 
ments, can proudly weather the 
gale and the Board of Trade sur- 
veyor. So long as it is not the 
union-jack which floats over the 
stern, so long is the ship exempt 
from interference of any kind. No 
doubt it would be against all prin- 
ciples of free-trade, freedom, or 
good breeding to tamper with a 
foreign coffin ship ; but it certainly 
gives an extraordinary advantage 
to the Gaul, Scandinavian, Italian, 
German, or Yankee who cares to 
cruise in British waters. He has 
no surveyor’s fees to dread, no 
felted bulkheads to look after, no 
compulsory ventilators to contend 
with. He may stow his cargo in 
the forecastle, eschew whitewash, 
and stick his side-lights over his 
bows, should he be so inclined. 
As the result of all his advantages, 
he is enabled to carry merchandise 
at a lower rate of freight than his 
less favoured British neighbours ; 
and the only wonder is that the 
numbers of little foreign crafts that 
find a fat living in British waters 
is not largely augmented. It is a 
significant fact that, for the four 
years from 1875 to 1878, the num- 
ber of British tons entered and 
cleared at ports in the United 
Kingdom shows a decrease of about 
five millions; while the number of 
foreign tons entered and cleared in 
the United Kingdom during the 
same period shows an increase of 
one million. 

The French do not allow our 
ships to trade coastwise in France ; 
but then we wish to outdo even our 
Gallic neighbours in mercantile 
The restrictions which 
cripple the English ship in compe- 
tition with the foreigner are not, I 
must admit, felt so keenly at home 
as abroad. When the Grain Car- 
goes Bill was going through com- 
mittee, last session, a merchant 
was examined, and asked what 
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course he would be likely to pursue 
in case it were made compulsory 
with British vessels to carry grain 
in sacks. ‘Order my agents of 
to charter a British ship,’ was the 
gist of his reply. 

And here, it may be readily seen, 
lies one of the worst features of 
the case. We are always too eager 
to be first at everything. We dub 
the Americans a ‘ go-ahead’ people, 
but in reality they are not nearly so 
go-ahead as ourselves. We went 
headlong into the adoption of Free- 
trade, under the impression that 
other countries, especially France 
and America, would followour lead. 
But France and America did not 
think it was time enough yet, and 
they determined to hold fast to the 
protection system until they saw 
how Free-trade prospered with us ; 
and of late years they have been 
quietly reaping a harvest while we 
are struggling to ride our hobby. 

The portion of the shipowning 
community which suffered most by 
the harsh provisions of the late 
Merchant Shipping Act consisted 
of poor seafaring folk, who had 
worked hard all their lifetime in 
order to put afew hundred pounds 
together. Their savings were then 
invested in some small craft, which, 
perhaps, had seen the best of her 
days, but which nevertheless was 
quite capable of carrying her crew 
and cargoes safely from one port in 
the British Isles to another. Not 
unfrequently a whole family, father 
and sons, would purchase a handy 
schooner, and sail her themselves. 
It would be very hard to say that 
these men would wilfully intrust 
their lives to a craft which was ut- 
terly unfit to make a voyage. Yet 
the Board of Trade surveyors evi- 
dently thought a suicidal mania was 
abroad. The vessel was stopped, 
repairs of an extensive nature or- 
dered, and no quarter given. The 
owners had no more money to 
spend ; so the ship was laid up, and 
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the proprietors driven to begin life 
afresh, some of them at an age 
when beginning life was out of the 
question. Often have I heard an 
old salt remark, ‘We ought to be 
thankful to the Government of our 
country. The Board of Trade has 
made up its mind that we sha’n’t 
die at sea ; so we are supplied with 
another Board—the Poor Law— 
to fall back upon foraresting-place.’ 
Another injustice is, that if a 
ship is repaired and made sea- 
worthy under the inspection of a 
Board of Trade officer, she is still 
liable to be detained and over- 
hauled at any moment on the most 
frivolous pretext. Perhaps the dia- 
meter of a bell whichis never tolled, 
or the revolving power of a fore- 
castle ventilator, which is carefully 
‘made snug’ by the inhabitants of 
the forecastle when the ship goes 
to sea, is not in exact accordance 
with the regulations laid down by 
the Merchant Shipping Act. In 
such a case more fees are cheerfully 
demanded and as cheerfully paid. 
It may be said, Why do not 
shipowners rebel? Why do they 
not expose the grievances they 
labour under? But please bear 
in mind that the owners of coast- 
ing vessels are frequently men of 
limited means, who are unable to 
wrestle with a powerful opponent 
like the Board of Trade. As a 
matter of fact,when, smarting under 
some unusually stinging lash, the 
shipowner has rebelled and sought 
a court of law, he has, in most 
cases, worsted his enemy ; but it 
is a question if ‘the cost did not 
outweigh the profit.’ There is no 
grade of life in which submission 
to tyranny can better be practised 
than in the ré/e of a shipowner 
with a small capital. Not only is 
he compelled to stop the Zak, but 
he must eat the /eek too. Welsh- 
men will please excuse this joke. 
Sailors were enthusiastic about 
the Plimsoll Act during the early 
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stages of the agitation; but they 
will tell you a different tale to-day. 
Want of employment and semi- 
starvation have taken the spice out 
of the enthusiasm. The number 
of seamen employed in British sail- 
ing ships in 1878 was nearly 
twenty thousand less than the 
number employed in 1872, a falling 
off of about fifteen per cent. This, 
in the face of a rumoured re- 
duction of hands in the navy, is 
not very cheering intelligence for 
our tars ; but let us hope that the 
wave of returning prosperity will 
not reach our shores without float- 
ing Jack clear of the rocks and 
shoals of maritime depression. 
That the vast majority of lost 
seamen perish through causes 
which no Shipping Act can cope 
with, or over which no Board of 
Trade can have control, is a fact 
which cannot be dwelt upon at 
sufficient length. Our lifeboat sys- 
tem, our lighthouses, our ports of 
refuge, and good careful seaman- 
ship have done more to preserve 
the life of the sailor than all the 
clauses which have ever been 
passed through a Select Committee. 
If the authorities would only devote 
their attention to lifeboats, light- 
houses, efficient training for sea- 
men, and harbours of refuge, it 
would be more useful than spend- 
ing time and money in repressive 
legislation. But it would be absurd 
to suppose that those who know 
nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
real perils and dangers of the seas 
would be likely to frame good laws 
and regulations for the prevention 
of maritime disasters. Landsmen 
are carried away by the enthusiasm 
of a few philanthropists who ima- 
gine that every case of loss of life 
at sea is attributable to causes 
which poor human beings have 
complete power to negative. Such 
is unfortunately not the case. The 
very document which each master 
of a ship signs as a receipt for the 
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cargo intrusted to him, and as an 
engagement to deliver it safely at 
its port of destination, expressly 
states that ‘the act of God, the 
Queen’s enemies, fire, and all and 
every dangers and accidents of the 
sea of whatsoever kind,’ must be 
taken into account. Those dangers 
and accidents, broadly speaking, 
are dangers and accidents which 
cannot be legislated for. Even 
ashore, where similar difficulties do 
not arise, we are unable to make 
railway travelling a perfect secu- 
rity; yet Mr. Plimsoll’s Bill at- 
tempted to promise Jack afloat 
that for the future he would be 
quite as safe as Jack ashore—or 
rather more safe. 

On the whole, it would not be 
easy to find an Act which, though 
it appears to be framed in as un- 
objectionable a manner as possible, 
has in it more elements of injus- 
tice ; or an Act which is less likely 
to fulfil the intention of its pro- 
moters, namely, to rescue the 
sailor from a watery grave. This 
is no doubt chargeable, in a great 
measure, to those who have the 
executive portion of it in their 
hands. Let any one examine the 
lists which give a record of those 
who were lost round our coast, 
through the foundering of ships, in 
the years when no Plimsoll Act 
existed, and compare them with 
the lists of late years when the Act 
was in operation, and he will be 
astonished to discover that the 
Sailor’s Friend has done little ser- 
vice to suffering humanity. On 
the other hand, let any one ex- 
amine the records of the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts, or the workhouses 
which deal with places and people 
who depended upon ships and 
shipping for a livelihood, and he 
will be convinced that the Plimsoll 
Act has at least done an irrepar- 
able injury to one section—unim- 
portant, perhaps, though it may 
be—of the British Empire. 

N 
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I. 


Mrs. BLAck was not a widow: her 
husband was ‘ over the sea’—some- 
where. Mrs. Black had been a 
wife a twelvemonth and a day 
when, during the forenoon, Mr. 
Black came home from business, 
and intimated to the partner of his 
joys and sorrows that a crisis in 
the affairs of his firm necessitated 
his immediate departure for Spain. 
Mr. Black’s firm—White, Black, & 
Co.—were stockbrokers. There 
was no ‘Co.’ in existence ; that was 
an ornamental appendage tacked 
to the name of the firm when Mr. 
White, feeling himself old and less 
able than in bygone years to traffic 
on ’Change, assumed as partner his 
principal clerk, Mr. Black. Leavy- 
ing the management of affairs en- 
tirely to the junior partner, Mr. 
White sought well-earned rest in a 
suburban villa, visiting his office 
once or twice a week to advise with 
Mr. Black. For a time all went 
well with the firm; business, 
through the active exertions of the 
junior partner, increased tenfold— 
so at least reported Mr. Black to 
Mr. White, who, glancing at the 
cashbook and skimming the pages 
of the ledger, was satisfied he had 
taken a wise step in giving his chief 
clerk a large share in the concern. 

The story of the rise and fall of 
the firm of White, Black, & Co. 
has no interest for us beyond the 
fact that, when the crash came, 
Mr. Black found it necessary for 
his personal freedom to fly to lands 
afar; therefore we do not enter 
into the history of the transactions 


—‘ frauds and forgeries’ they were 
at the time of their occurrence 
stated to be—that led to the utter 
ruin of old Mr. White, and to Mrs. 
Black being forsaken by her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Black had told his wife that 
it might be a month or two before 
he could return ; but she was not 
to fret, for, if he did not soon re- 
appear in New Sidon City, he 
would send for her. Mrs. Black 
was a somewhat matter-of-fact wo- 
man: sorrow did not seem to de- 
press her, nor did joy unduly raise 
her spirits. When Mr. Black said 
he was going, she answered, ‘ Very 
well,’ and hoped he would take 
care of himself: she did not add, 
‘For my sake, dear.’ And, reply- 
ing to her husband’s promise to 
send for her if he did not soon re- 
turn, Mrs. Black said, ‘ Of course 
you will; but she had no idea of 
adding that she could not live 
happily without his presence. Mrs. 
Black, in short, was not a woman 
of affectionate nature: she owned 
to likes and dislikes—she liked her 
husband much as she liked a new 
dress, and disliked his going away 
in the same fashion as she would 
have disliked parting with a fa- 
vourite article of jewelry. When 
Mr. Black had said good-bye and 
was gone, she did not ‘dissolve in 
tears :’ her study was how, during 
the next few weeks, she could best 
amuse herself. When, on the mor- 
row, the truth was revealed to her 
by Mr. White, that her husband 
had been guilty of serious crimes, 
and had brought ruin and dis- 
honour on all connected with him, 
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‘Mrs. Black quietly said, ‘Who would 
have thought he could have done 
such things!’ But tears came not: 
she was annoyed—not grieved. 
And when, later in the day, Mr. 
Morgan, the eminent cabinet- 
maker, called, and, expressing re- 
gret at having an unpleasant duty 
to perform, intimated that only a 
small sum had as yet been paid of 
his bill for furnishing Mr. Black’s 
mansion, and inquired whether 
Mrs. Black had any offer of settle- 
ment to propose, she replied, 
‘Well, I daresay Mr. Black did in- 
tend to pay your bill—some day ; 
but as he is gone, and I am afraid 
will not bein a hurry to return, you 
had better take back your goods 
and reckon with him for the damage 
done thereto, should opportunity 
ever occur for so doing. For my 
part, I have no money with which 
to pay your account.’ She did not 
appear to regret that even her 
home was involved in the wreck 
caused by her husband’s miscon- 
duct. She opened her eyes to the 
inevitable, surveyed the situation 
calmly, and closed her eyelids sans 
atear. A few days later Mr. Mor- 
gan removed Ais ‘ goods,’ and Mrs. 
Black returned to that home 
whence, a short year ago, she 
emerged the wife of a successful 
young stockbroker, who, according 
to his own account, meant to realise 
a fortune within a few years, and 
afterwards devote himself to acquir- 
ing local, if not national, honours. 

Time hung heavily on Mrs, 
Black’s hands: she had no sisters 
at home with whom to idle hours 
away; and her mother was an 
invalid, confined to her room and 
in charge of a sick-nurse who per- 
mitted no ‘ trifling’ with her patient. 
Mrs. Black’s father and brothers 
were engaged in the spirit trade, 
and did not come home until mid- 
night. Therefore Mrs. Black was 
left to the freedom of her own will : 
her will led her to take up a book 
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and look at it a while, and then lay 
it down with air of unconcern that 
plainly said, ‘Not in my way’—even 
fashionable novels for her possess- 
ed no charm. All feminine and 
ladylike accomplishments she had 
acquired, but not one of them 
seemed now to deserve her atten- 
tion, even as a pastime, in her lone- 
liness. Perhaps, in one sense, she 
was over-educated: be that as it 
may, she had not been trained up 
a true woman—full of love for a 
fireside and sympathy for the joys 
and sorrows of life. 

Exteriorly, however, Mrs. Black 
was (as some tastes go) a lovable 
woman. She had a good figure, 
pleasant features, and an excellent 
manner: she was, in short, a good 
drawing-room ornament; and, as 
such, most suitable for many men, 
since many men study outward 
appearance rather than genuine 
worth in woman. Had Mr. Black 
only kept within the bounds of legal 
honesty, and continued successfully 
his rising career, some future day 
Mrs. Black would have made a 
charming chief magistrate’s lady. 

Time, as stated above, hung 
heavily on Mrs. Black’s hands. 
Weeks passed: Mr. Black did not 
return to New Sidon City, nor 
had he written for his wife to come 
tohim. Mrs. Black had an elderly 
maiden aunt residing in Inveraln, 
a ‘sweetly pretty’ village about 
forty miles distant from New Sidon 
City. Her mother (whose elder 
sister was the aunt alluded to) sug- 
gested that Mrs. Black ought to 
pay her relative a visit, to help her 
‘bear her sorrow patiently’ until 
news concerning Mr. Black should 
arrive. The aunt was communi- 
cated with, and in due time sent 
an invitation to her beloved niece 
to come and stay as long as she 
liked. 











Mary? One of those silly Christy 
Minstrel songs ?” 

‘No,’ answered Mary, ‘not a 
Christy Minstrel one: not that I 
think the Christy songs silly, but 
because I prefer Scots songs.’ 

* Well, we'll not discuss the silli- 
ness of the Christys. I suppose it 
was some foolish love-song, about 
a Jamie or a Johnnie?’ 

‘No, ma’m: a love-song it was, 
but one about a—a lassie. 

‘And doubtless her name is 
Mary?’ 

‘Yes, ma’m.’ 

‘ Those poets are all alike—they 
all call their heroines Mary, al- 
though I daresay their sweethearts 
bear less elegant names.’ 

‘Do you think Mary a nice 
name, ma’m ?” 

‘It sounds well enough, and 
I daresay that is why the poets 
are so fond of it.’ 

‘It’s my name, ma’m.’ 

‘Ah, so it is—I forgot that. 
And, because the song is addressed 
to a Mary and your name happens 
to be Mary, I suppose that while 
singing you were indulging a ro- 
mantic dream that you were the 
song-heroine, as those poets term 
their sweethearts ?’ 

‘I’m the Mary o’ the song.’ 

* What !—you the Mary?’ 

‘Yes, ma’m—it’s true.’ 

‘ And who may the poet be ?” 

‘Ah, well—maybe I’ve said too 
much already ; but it’s a friend o’ 
mine that made the song, and 
that’s all I'll say.’ 

‘Very good, Mary; I'll not ask 
any further questions; but perhaps 
you'll not object to show me the 
words of the song—unless indeed 
you'll sing them to me ?” 

‘And that I winna do,’ replied 
Mary ; ‘but you may read them if 
you like, ma’m.’ 

Mary opened a drawer, and from 
it produced a half-sheet of foolscap, 
on which were written, in a big 
round hand, three verses entitled 
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‘Mary, Queen o’ Inveraln,’ and 
signed ‘ William Stuart.’ 

‘You'll let me take the song 
with me to read it at my leisure ? 
I'll give it you back unharmed.’ 

‘Very well, ma’m; and I hope 
you'll enjoy reading it—not, how- 
ever, On my account, but because 
the lad that made it is ane o’ the 
best o’ men—all the village folk 
have a good word to say o’ Willie 
Stuart.’ 


III. 


‘AND so you are the Village 
Poet,’ said Mrs. Black, addressing 
William Stuart, who, at Mary’s 
request, had brought several of his 
pieces to show to her mistress’s 
niece from New Sidon City. It 
was not that she cared for poetry 
that induced Mrs. Black to ask 
Mary to influence William Stuart 
to submit a few of his rhymes to 
her inspection : it would be some- 
thing new to her to look upon and 
to talk toa songwriter—something 
to which she could give her atten- 
tion, and thus agreeably pass an 
hour. 

The Village Poet had long en- 
joyed the praises of his equals: 
now there was opportunity to hear 
a kind word—so dear to all poets 
—from one belonging to a station 
in life higher than his own, and 
that one a woman; and therefore 
William Stuart gladly obeyed Mary’s 
request to show his rhymes to Mrs. 
Black ; for praise from woman’s 
lip falls sweetly on the poet-ear. 

‘Your song to Mary I much 
like,’ continued Mrs. Black : ‘ not, 
however, because I care for love- 
songs, for, generally speaking, they 
are excessively foolish—the girl is 
made far too good, more like an 
angel than a human being.’ 

‘That, madam, may arise in this 
way : the poetic eye sees differently 
from the bodily eye—a very ordi- 
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I. 


Mrs. BLack was not a widow: her 
husband was ‘ over the sea’—some- 
where. Mrs. Black had been a 
wife a twelvemonth and a day 
when, during the forenoon, Mr. 
Black came home from business, 
and intimated to the partner of his 
joys and sorrows that a crisis in 
the affairs of his firm necessitated 
his immediate departure for Spain. 
Mr. Black’s firm—White, Black, & 
Co.—were stockbrokers. There 
was no ‘Co.’ in existence ; that was 
an ornamental appendage tacked 
to the name of the firm when Mr. 
White, feeling himself old and less 
able than in bygone years to traffic 
on ’Change, assumed as partner his 
principal clerk, Mr. Black. Leav- 
ing the management of affairs en- 
tirely to the junior partner, Mr. 
White sought well-earned rest in a 
suburban villa, visiting his office 
once or twice a week to advise with 
Mr. Black. For a time all went 
well with the firm; business, 
through the active exertions of the 
junior partner, increased tenfold— 
so at least reported Mr. Black to 
Mr. White, who, glancing at the 
cashbook and skimming the pages 
of the ledger, was satisfied he had 
taken a wise step in giving his chief 
clerk a large share in the concern. 

The story of the rise and fall of 
the firm of White, Black, & Co. 
has no interest for us beyond the 
fact that, when the crash came, 
Mr. Black found it necessary for 
his personal freedom to fly to lands 
afar ; therefore we do not enter 
into the history of the transactions 


—‘ frauds and forgeries’ they were 
at the time of their occurrence 
stated to be—that led to the utter 
ruin of old Mr. White, and to Mrs. 
Black being forsaken by her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Black had told his wife that 
it might be a month or two before 
he could return ; but she was not 
to fret, for, if he did not soon re- 
appear in New Sidon City, he 
would send for her. Mrs. Black 
was a somewhat matter-of-fact wo- 
man: sorrow did not seem to de- 
press her, nor did joy unduly raise 
her spirits. When Mr. Black said 
he was going, she answered, ‘ Very 
well,’ and hoped he would take 
care of himself: she did not add, 
‘For my sake, dear.’ And, reply- 
ing to her husband’s promise to 
send for her if he did not soon re- 
turn, Mrs. Black said, ‘ Of course 
you will; but she had no idea of 
adding that she could not live 
happily without his presence. Mrs. 
Black, in short, was not a woman 
of affectionate nature: she owned 
to likes and dislikes—she liked her 
husband much as she liked a new 
dress, and disliked his going away 
in the same fashion as she would 
have disliked parting with a fa- 
vourite article of jewelry. When 
Mr. Black had said good-bye and 
was gone, she did not ‘dissolve in 
tears :’ her study was how, during 
the next few weeks, she could best 
amuse herself. When, on the mor- 
row, the truth was revealed to her 
by Mr. White, that her husband 
had been guilty of serious crimes, 
and had brought ruin and dis- 
honour on all connected with him, 

















Mrs. Black quietly said, ‘Who would 
have thought he could have done 
such things!’ But tears came not: 
she was annoyed—not grieved. 
And when, later in the day, Mr. 
Morgan, the eminent cabinet- 
maker, called, and, expressing re- 
gret at having an unpleasant duty 
to perform, intimated that only a 
small sum had as yet been paid of 
his bill for furnishing Mr. Black’s 
mansion, and inquired whether 
Mrs. Black had any offer of settle- 
ment to propose, she replied, 
‘Well, I daresay Mr. Black did in- 
tend to pay your bill—some day ; 
but as he is gone, and I am afraid 
will not bein a hurry to return, you 
had better take back your goods 
and reckon with him for the damage 
done thereto, should opportunity 
ever occur for so doing. For my 
part, I have no money with which 
to pay your account.’ She did not 
appear to regret that even her 
home was involved in the wreck 
caused by her husband’s miscon- 
duct. She opened her eyes to the 
inevitable, surveyed the situation 
calmly, and closed her eyelids sans 
atear. A few days later Mr. Mor- 
gan removed Ais ‘ goods,’ and Mrs. 
Black returned to that home 
whence, a short year ago, she 
emerged the wife of a successful 
young stockbroker, who, according 
to his own account, meant to realise 
a fortune within a few years, and 
afterwards devote himself to acquir- 
ing local, if not national, honours. 

Time hung heavily on Mrs. 
Black’s hands: she had no sisters 
at home with whom to idle hours 
away; and her mother was an 
invalid, confined to her room and 
in charge of a sick-nurse who per- 
mitted no ‘ trifling’ with her patient. 
Mrs. Black’s father and brothers 
were engaged in the spirit trade, 
and did not come home until mid- 
night. Therefore Mrs. Black was 
left to the freedom of her own will : 
her will led her to take up a book 
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and look at it a while, and then lay 
it down with air of unconcern that 
plainly said, ‘ Not in my way’—even 
fashionable novels for her possess- 
ed no charm. All feminine and 
ladylike accomplishments she had 
acquired, but not one of them 
seemed now to deserve her atten- 
tion, even as a pastime, in her lone- 
liness. Perhaps, in one sense, she 
was over-educated: be that as it 
may, she had not been trained up 
a true woman—full of love for a 
fireside and sympathy for the joys 
and sorrows of life. 

Exteriorly, however, Mrs. Black 
was (as some tastes go) a lovable 
woman. She had a good figure, 
pleasant features, and an excellent 
manner: she was, in short, a good 
drawing-room ornament ; and, as 
such, most suitable for many men, 
since many men study outward 
appearance rather than genuine 
worth in woman. Had Mr. Black 
only kept within the bounds of legal 
honesty, and continued successfully 
his rising career, some future day 
Mrs. Black would have made a 
charming chief magistrate’s lady. 

Time, as stated above, hung 
heavily on Mrs. Black’s hands. 
Weeks passed: Mr. Black did not 
return to New Sidon City, nor 
had he written for his wife to come 
tohim. Mrs. Black had an elderly 
maiden aunt residing in Inveraln, 
a ‘sweetly pretty’ village about 
forty miles distant from New Sidon 
City. Her mother (whose elder 
sister was the aunt alluded to) sug- 
gested that Mrs. Black ought to 
pay her relative a visit, to help her 
‘bear her sorrow patiently’ until 
news concerning Mr. Black should 
arrive. The aunt was communi- 
cated with, and in due time sent 
an invitation to her beloved niece 
to come and stay as long as she 
liked. 
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Il. 


WHEN a young girl, Mrs. Black 
had on more than one occasion 
visited Inveraln. She was there- 
fore not an absolute stranger to 
the beauties of the locality; but 
so many years had gone by since 
her last visit, and so much had 
happened during the long interval, 
that the scenes were in a sense all 
new, fresh at least, to her, and for 
some -days she passed time plea- 
santly, if not profitably—now by 
the riverside, anon in Fernie Glen, 
again in ‘Sweet Jerah Wood.’ As 
with books and music and needle- 
work, so with ‘running brooks’ and 
‘sylvan shades’—Mrs. Black soon 
tired of them ; and she had recourse 
to her old aunt, into whose ear she 
poured a most matter-of-fact ver- 
sion of the story of her marriage 
and wedded life and of her hus- 
band’s ‘ silly conduct,’ as she mild- 
ly termed his delinquencies. 

‘Doubtless,’ said Mrs. Black to 
her aunt, ‘Tom has started busi- 
ness afresh somewhere, and he de- 
fers writing until he has arranged 
a home for me.’ 

‘I hope such is the case, my 
dear Bella, replied the aunt. ‘It 
is a great pity your husband so far 
forgot himself as to be guilty of— 
of—what he did.’ 

‘Well, it was very silly of him 
to write other people’s names: I’m 
sure he could have made plenty of 
money without doing that.’ 

‘I daresay he is now very sorry 
for his misdeeds; and of course, 
being his wife, you must forgive 
him.’ 

*‘O yes: I forgive him,’ said 
Mrs. Black in a cheery tone. 

‘That’s right, my dear; and I 
hope you'll both soon be together 
again and happy.’ 

But her aunt’s hopes were after 
all poor consolation to the forsaken 
wife, who in her heart of hearts 
perhaps entertained serious doubts 
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of her restoration to happiness— 
such happiness as her wedded life 
and her loveless disposition had 
afforded her: in truth, it was not 
so much happiness she sighed for, 
as restoration to her former posi- 
tion of mistress of a well-lined 
purse, by means of which she 
could gratify her every passing 
whim. For the present she was 
dependent on the bounty of her 
father, who, having educated her 
and handed her over to a husband, 
fancied that, so far as his daughter 
was concerned, his paternal mis- 
sion was accomplished. In the 
hour of misfortune she was of 
course welcome to his home and 
heart, but his purse was closed 
against her. 

‘If, said the aunt kindly—if 
you had had a baby to engage your 
attention, how much happier you 
would have been during your hus- 
band’s absence !’ 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Mrs. Black ; 
‘but there’s no baby, and there’s 
no use thinking what I might have 
been with one : it is quite enough 
to have to think about what I am 
without a baby.’ 

‘Well, well, my dear,’ said the 
aunt tenderly, ‘don’t trouble your- 
self thinking—do the best you can 
here, walk about and enjoy your- 
self: all will come right—by and 
by.’ 

Mrs. Black’s aunt now wished to 
indulge in her afternoon nap ; and 
her niece, for want of better em- 
ployment, betook herself to the 
kitchen to consult Mary, the aunt's 
maid-of-all-work, whether there was 
not one place she had not yet 
seen. 

Mrs. Black found Mary employ- 
ed washing up the dinner-things, 
the while ‘ singing like a lintie.’ 

‘Sing on, Mary—don’t stop on 
my account.’ 

‘ Please, ma’m, I never sing be- 
fore any person.’ 

‘What song were you singing, 
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Mary? One of those silly Christy 
Minstrel songs ?’ 

“No,’ answered Mary, ‘not a 
Christy Minstrel one: not that I 
think the Christy songs silly, but 
because I prefer Scots songs.’ 

* Well, we'll not discuss the silli- 
ness of the Christys. I suppose it 
was some foolish love-song, about 
a Jamie or a Johnnie?’ 

‘No, ma’m: a love-song it was, 
but one about a—a lassie. 

‘And doubtless her name is 
Mary?’ 

‘Yes, ma’m.’ 

‘ Those poets are all alike—they 
all call their heroines Mary, al- 
though I daresay their sweethearts 
‘Dear less elegant names.’ 

‘Do you think Mary a nice 
name, ma’m ?’ 

‘It sounds well enough, and 
I daresay that is why the poets 
are so fond of it.’ 

‘It’s my name, ma’m.’ 

‘Ah, so it is—I forgot that. 
And, because the song is addressed 
to a Mary and your name happens 
to be Mary, I suppose that while 
singing you were indulging a ro- 
mantic dream that you were the 
song-heroine, as those poets term 
their sweethearts ?” 

‘I’m the Mary o’ the song.’ 

* What !—you ¢he Mary?” 

‘Yes, ma’m—it’s true.’ 

‘ And who may the poet be ?” 

‘Ah, well—maybe I’ve said too 
much already ; but it’s a friend o’ 
mine that made the song, and 
that’s all I'll say.’ 

‘Very good, Mary; I'll not ask 
any further questions; but perhaps 
you'll not object to show me the 
words of the song—unless indeed 
you'll sing them to me? 

‘And that I winna do,’ replied 
Mary ; ‘but you may read them if 
you like, ma’m.’ 

Mary opened a drawer, and from 
it produced a half-sheet of foolscap, 
on which were written, in a big 
round hand, three verses entitled 
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‘Mary, Queen o’ Inveraln,’ and 
signed ‘ William Stuart.’ 

‘You'll let me take the song 
with me to read it at my leisure ? 
I'll give it you back unharmed.’ 

‘Very well, ma’m; and I hope 
you'll enjoy reading it—not, how- 
ever, On my account, but because 
the lad that made it is ane o’ the 
best o’ men—all the village folk 
have a good word to say o’ Willie 
Stuart.’ 





ITI. 


‘AND so you are the Village 
Poet,’ said Mrs. Black, addressing 
William Stuart, who, at Mary’s 
request, had brought several of his 
pieces to show to her mistress’s 
niece from New Sidon City. It 
was not that she cared for poetry 
that induced Mrs. Black to ask 
Mary to influence William Stuart 
to submit a few of his rhymes to 
her inspection : it would be some- 
thing new to her to look upon and 
to talk toa songwriter—something 
to which she could give her atten- 
tion, and thus agreeably pass an 
hour. 

The Village Poet had long en- 
joyed the praises of his equals: 
now there was opportunity to hear 
a kind word—so dear to all poets 
—from one belonging to a station 
in life higher than his own, and 
that one a woman; and therefore 
William Stuart gladly obeyed Mary’s 
request to show his rhymes to Mrs. 
Black ; for praise from woman’s 
lip falls sweetly on the poet-ear. 

‘Your song to Mary I much 
like,’ continued Mrs. Black : ‘ not, 
however, because I care for love- 
songs, for, generally speaking, they 
are excessively foolish—the girl is 
made far too good, more like an 
angel than a human being.’ 

‘That, madam, may arise in this 
way : the poetic eye sees differently 
from the bodily eye—a very ordi- 
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nary female is thus transformed 
into an angelic creature; or per- 
haps we sing of woman as she 
ought to be, not what circumstances 
have made her.’ 

‘Well, we will not discuss the 
point. Of course all your verses 
are not love-songs ?” 

‘No, madam—not all love-songs.’ 

‘Then read me one that is not 
a love-song.’ 

‘Here is one entitled “A Hearty 
Laugh :” does the subject meet 
your approbation ?’ asked the Poet. 

‘An uncommon theme, I should 
say, among poets, who, I have al- 
ways understood, are melancholy 
men,’ remarked Mrs. Black, the 
faintest shadow of a smile playing 
on her lip. ‘Yes: read it—or 
sing it, if you please.’ 

‘I seldom sing—singing I leave 
to my friends. But I will read the 
verses.’ 

William Stuart somewhat tremu- 
lously yet distinctly read the fol- 
lowing verses : 


‘Let those who will the wine-cup quaff, 
Or disagree o’er Whig and Tory: 
Give me a right good hearty laugh 
O’er some rich joke or well-told story. 
A hearty laugh-—none dare gainsay— 
Will blunt the edge of keenest sorrow: 
Help man enjoy his life to-day, 
And courage give him for the morrow. 
Let those who will the wine-cup quaff, 
Or disagree o'er Whig and Tory: 
Give me a right good hearty laugh 
O’er some rich joke or well-told story. 


A hearty laugh is better far 
Than drugs some folk persist in buying: 
With nature they wage constant war— 
No wonder 'tis they're always dying. 
This homely hint, if you are wise, 
You'll look upon with certain favour: 
The salt of life is exercise— 
A hearty laugh that salt’s best savour. 
Let those who will the wine-cup quaff, 
Or disagree o’er Whig and Tory: 
Give me a right good hearty laugh 
O’er some rich joke or well-told story." 


‘Very well put together,’ said 
Mrs. Black ; ‘and for poetry most 
sensible advice. I daresay we 
all should be much better at times 
if we indulged in a hearty laugh: 
some of us, however, were born to 
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sorrow, and laughter is not in our 
way.” ; : 

The Poet knew that his fair 
critic was married, but he was not 
aware that Mr. Black had run 
away, leaving his wife to the ‘cold 
charity’ of the world: had he 
known her position, how his com- 
passionate heart would have sym- 
pathised with her in her sorrow! 
He would have credited her with 
bearing a load of woe of which she 
herself knew nothing. 

‘What other subject can you 
recommend to my notice?’ asked 
Mrs. Black. ‘Something touch- 
ing.’ 

‘A couple of verses entitled 
“Isobel” may be worthy your at- 
tention.’ 

‘Read them, please.’ 

‘From Cherubland she came 
With us to dwell: 
To her we gave the name 
Of Isobel, 
But, loving not this sphere, 
She closed her eyes; 


And hurried far from here— 
Beyond the skies, 


‘Not lost, but gone before:” 
At Glory’s gates, 

Upon the Shining Shore, 
For us she waits, 

But, ah, the tear will start— 
Though silent, tell 

How dear to soul and heart 
Was Isobel.’ 

‘Poor little dear!’ said Mrs. 
Black. ‘Whose child was Isobel 
—that of some friend of yours, I 
suppose ? for, if I mistake not, you 
are not married.’ 

‘You rightly guess, madam: 
Isobel was the child of a friend, 
whose touching intimation of her 
decease suggested the verses.’ 

‘I daresay you are fond of 
such themes—they suit your dis- 
position, I suppose ?” 

‘To hear of a friend’s death is 
certain to inspire a verse or two.’ 

‘Then you really believe you 
are inspired? Cannot you dash 
off a verse or two at a moment’s 
notice? I have heard of poets 
that could do so.’ 
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‘Possibly what you have heard 
is true: in my case, however, the 
rule, if it be a rule, does not hold 
good. Perhaps I use a too high- 
sounding word when I talk of “in- 
spiration :” be that as it may, in 
more homely phraseology, I feel 
the rhyming fit strong upon me at 
times, and I cannot resist string- 
ing lines together; whilst at other 
times, even if I tried ever so hard, 
I could not produce a single 
line.’ 

‘Therefore,’ said Mrs. Black, 
‘should I wish you to make a 
verse or two for me, I must wait 
patiently until I find you in a 
rhyming mood ?” 

‘Which, madam, you are not 
likely to do.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘Because when the rhyming fit 
comes on I am generally in some 
lonely nook, where no one is likely 
to find me.’ 

‘Lonely nook—ah, loneliness is 
the subject I should wish you to 
write upon for me.’ 

‘Any particular phase of lone- 
liness, madam? I daresay you 
know that loneliness is altogether a 
matter of taste or of disposition : 
once, for instance, I paid your 
great city a visit, and how lonely 
I felt among the busy crowd ! 

‘What! lonely in New Sidon 
City? Who would have thought 
one could feel lonely on such busy 
streets as those of New Sidon ?” 

‘It was true in my case. When 
I am buried in some leaf-covered 
nook in Jerah Wood I do not feel 
lonely: possibly in such situation 
you would consider yourself not 
only lonely but lost. Therefore, 
madam, I must ask what phase of 
loneliness you prefer I take up on 
your behalf?’ 

‘Well, in truth I never dreamt 
that the subject had more phases 
than one. What I wish is a verse 


or two telling of one who is—who 
is, say, left alone in the world: 
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alone, that is, on account of—of— 
of the nearest and dearest being 
absent.’ 
‘Mayliap my verses entitled 
“ Uncle Tom” would suit you?” 
‘Perhaps: will you read them?’ 
‘He grew frae boy to man, 
And moved frae place to place; 


But never wi’ the lasses ran, 
Nor loved a pretty face, 


We all agreed that he 

No thought had o’ a wife— 
That Uncle Tom indeed wad be 

A bachelor through life. 


And yet there came a day 
That he resolved to wed: 

The fairest lass on banks o’ Tay 
He to the altar led. 


Their home was Love's domain— 
Their hours in pleasure sped: 

None saw and markt wi’ secret pain 
A dark cloud overhead. 


Alas! ‘twas life for life! 
A moment's joy—then gloom! 
Within a year Tom's darling wife 
Was laid in silent tomb. 
As e’ening creeps apace, 
The day’s turmoil gone by, 
Tom sits and scans his bairnie’s face, 
Then looks toward the sky.’ 


‘Uncle Tom, madam, has lost 
the one nearest and dearest to 
him—his wife: doubtless, as he 
looks toward the sky, he feels 
lonely. Does the piece meet your 
wish ?” 

‘ Not exactly—I did not, for one 
thing, have absence on account of 
death in view: I meant lonely be- 
cause—because—well, never mind 
for the present. Is ‘‘ Uncle Tom” 
a true story ?” 

‘Founded on facts, madam. In- 
deed, except the name of the man 
and the scene of the narrative, I 
may say the story is a truthful 
record.’ 

Mrs. Black felt she ought to say 
something more about the verses 
on Uncle Tom —criticise them: 
so she remarked : 

‘Your verses are very charming, 
Mr. Stuart. I wonder you remain 
in this secluded village, where at 
most your songs can only enjoy a 
local popularity. You ought to 
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migrate to New Sidon City : there 
you would soon become a great 
man: there the music-publishers 
would, I feel certain, readily pur- 
chase your songs, giving you a 
handsome sum for them ; and in a 
short time you would be a rich 
? 


‘Well: I have never dreamt of 
writing songs for money, nor has 
my ambition ever soared so high 
as appearing in print, far less of 
having music composed for my 
songs and their being sung at con- 
certs. No, no—I am too humble 
a poet for all that.’ 

‘If I may express my opinion,’ 
said Mrs. Black, with a slight 
spark of enthusiasm in her tone, 
‘you are as good as most, and per- 
haps better than some, of the verse- 
makers whose songs are popular : 
you may not bea Burns or a Tanna- 
hill, but you are a great deal better 
than those poets who provide us 
with the silly “ Darling Nelly Gray” 
songs. Take my advice—migrate, 
and become a city poet.’ 

‘T'll think over it, madam. 
Permit me to say that Iam much 
pleased that my songs are so highly 
thought of by you.’ 

‘They are delightful— indeed 
they are! Good-night, Mr. Stuart. 
Hereafter you and your songs will 
be recalled with pleasure ; and I 
thank you very much for having 
brought your verses to me.’ 

‘Good-night, madam. I thank 
you for your pretty compliments.’ 


IV. 


On the evening of the day fol- 
lowing her interview with the Vil- 
lage Poet, Mrs. Black started on a 
long ramble. She chose the river- 
side path, and intended going as far 
as ‘the Brig’ [Bridge], a distance 
of about three miles, and then re- 
turning by the highway. As she 
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walked along the bank of the river 
her thoughts reverted to William 
Stuart—not to his songs: it was 
the man, not the poet, she recalled: 
not even the man as a whole, only 
his eyes—they were large, hazel- 
coloured, and seemed to ‘ look one 
through and through.’ And she 
wondered if those eyes had looked 
her through, and what impression 
she had made upon the man. And 
it occurred to her that Mr. Black’s 
eyes, which she could not remember 
were of any particular colour, had 
never cost her a thought ; and that 
she had never wondered what im- 
pression she had made on the mind 
of her husband. Thus she mused 
—making comparisons which low- 
ered the stockbroker, while they 
raised the songwriter, in her estima- 
tion. She also thought of Mary 
the maid-of-all-work, and wondered 
whether Mr. Stuart really meant to 
‘throw himself away upon the like 
of her.’ He was worth a far better 
woman than Mary was or ever 
would be. One other step, and she 
regretted that she herself was a 
wife. 

‘But, alas,’ she thought, ‘ even 
suppose I were still single, or for 
that matter a widow, which per- 
haps I am, for maybe Tom is dead, 
this poet is so poor that I could 
not think of him as a husband. I 
wonder if Tom is still alive: he 
has never written—perhaps he is 
dead; but I must not think such 
things: it is very silly—very wicked 
perhaps. . . IfMr. Stuart were here, 
how much more pleasant this walk 
would be! I wonder if he is ina 
rhyming mood this evening, and 
whether he is indulging his verse- 
making hobby in the wood.’ 

As Mrs. Black walked she won- 
dered—now her husband, now Wil- 
liam Stuart, engaging her thoughts. 
She allowed her imagination full 
scope—for the first time in her 
existence—man versus man, not 
stockbroker versus poet, being its 
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theme—which theme was argued 
and reargued until the men changed 
places: she was Mrs. Stuart, not 
Mrs. Black. 

‘It is very silly—very wicked, 
perhaps,’ thought Mrs. Black ; ne- 
vertheless she turned aside from 
the river-bank and directed her 
steps toward Jerah Wood, the 
skirt of which was only a hundred 
yards distant from the river. 

Had water and wood been a 
mile apart, Mrs. Black might have 
had time to reflect on her ‘ wicked- 
ness’ and to turn back; as it was, 
on reaching the edge of the wood 
she was in imagination still Mrs. 
Stuart; and when her eye fell upon 
the Poet—who was reclining on the 
grass, his eye (that piercing eye of 
his) fixed on a wild forget-me-not 
—Mrs. Black exclaimed, with a 
fervour of tone hitherto strange to 
her lip, ‘So, I have found you! I 
am so glad!’ 

The Poet looked up in amaze- 
ment, for a moment not seeming 
to recognise the intruder ‘on his 
sacred musing-ground. Quickly 
rising, however, and casting away 
his forget-me-not—which Mrs. 
Black at once picked up— Mr. 
Stuart apologised for his attitude of 
the moment, explaining that such 
was his favourite posture while 
stringing his lines together. 

‘In that position,’ said the Poet, 
‘I can best from Nature look up to 
Nature’s God.’ 

‘Don’t be silly ’ remarked Mrs. 
Black impetuously. ‘ Never mind 
Nature—never mind poetry: are 
you glad to see me?” 

‘Certainly I am,’ replied Mr. 
Stuart quietly ; ‘only I might have 
been more glad to see you had you 
delayed yourarrival for halfan hour.’ 

‘Indeed ! why?’ 

‘Well : that little forget-me-not, 
which you were kind enough to 
lift from the ground, after I had 
heedlessly cast it away, when you 
arrived, was suggesting some pretty 
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ideas, and in a half-hour’ time 
those ideas would have taken the 
shape of words—’ 

‘T’m very sorry I disturbed you; 
but you'll forgive me—pray do?’ 

‘Madam, there is nothing more 
to forgive than a lost rhyme,’ re- 
plied the Poet somewhat sternly ; 
‘and that is forgiven.’ 

‘ Of course it is—more especially 
when—when—’ 

Mrs. Black paused and glanced 
toward the ground. 

William Stuart fancied his re- 
proof had offended the lady, and 
he begged her to excuse his rough 
manner, saying that he would 
rather toss himself in the river than 
hurt the feelings of any one, espe- 
cially those of a woman: ‘I beg 
pardon,’ he added, ‘a lady.’ 

‘It is my turn to forgive,’ said 
Mrs. Black, raising her eyes, to 
meet those of the Poet fixed upon 


her, ‘and I forgive you. Are we 
now friends, Mr. Stuart? 
‘Friends, madam! You, a lady 


—I, a common clod—friends! 
Madam, your servant;’ and William 
Stuart, uncovering, bowed respect- 
fully. 

‘No! exclaimed Mrs. Black— 
‘not servant—friend! Be my 
friend, Mr. Stuart.’ 

‘Madam—’ 

‘Do not say madam—say—say 
nothing !” 

‘Except good-evening, ma—’ 
and, again uncovering, William 
Stuart turned away. 

* You are not going—come back ; 
will you not show me your favourite 
spots in the wood? I came here 
hoping to find you, and believing 
that you would not deny me the 
boon of—of seeing where you com- 
pose your songs ; will you so greatly 
favour me? Now—this evening,’ 
added Mrs. Black softly, ‘for to- 
morrow I may bid adieu to—to 
Inveraln.’ 

‘I will show you every nook and 
crannie of the wood if you wish, 
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ma— Now what can I say—how 
am I to address you?’ 

‘Call me—yes, Mrs. Black. I 
am Mrs. Black—you know my 
name ?” 

‘ Yes——Mrs. Black.’ 

‘ Come—make haste ; it willsoon 
be dark.’ 

‘But we have beautiful moon- 
light now, and—’ 

‘We shall not be lost, like the 
celebrated Babes in the Wood,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Black in a cheery 
voice. 

‘Even were it the darkest night 
in winter you would be safe while 
in my charge; each tree is my 
friend, telling me where I am and 
how far I have still to go.’ 

‘And so I may trust you—you 
will not lose me: well, let us pro- 
ceed.’ 


V. 


‘ IT was very silly—very wicked, 
perhaps; but—’ 

Mrs. Black paused: she hesitated 
to confess to herself the truth. 

‘Very silly—very wicked on my 
part—a married woman—to give 
way to—such—silliness! But 
that Village Poet, as his friends at 
Inveraln style him, is not an every- 
day man; there is something at- 
tractive about him—some attrac- 
tion that one cannot resist. What 
is it? There is nothing uncom- 
mon about his appearance as a 
whole; nor, when I endeavoured 
to criticise each individual feature, 
could I fasten upon one that de- 
served particular attention—except 
his eyes. Now what are eyes? 
Useful to see with. It could not 
be his eyes that enslaved me, 
and led me a willing victim to 
his side, ready to sacrifice a// for 
him ; yet those eyes of his do look 
at one so—seém to send an elec- 
tric shock through one’s whole 
frame. I wonder whether his 
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maid-of-all-work sweetheart—that 
Mary whom he seems to worship 
—ever feels as I felt that night in 
the wood? Of course she has not 
had my experience—she is not a 
wife—a widow, perhaps. Wife or 
widow? I really wonder where 
Tom is—what he is doing—whether 
he be alive. If he were dead—if 
I was only certain Tom was no 
more—I would—yes, I would give 
up all for William Stuart. True, 
he has his Mary; but I think, 
were I only free to give him the 
chance of having me, he would 
forsake that country girl and share 
his lot with mine. I remember— 
that night in the wood—when, after 
telling him the story of my unfor- 
tunate marriage, I placed my head 
on his shoulder, and confessed my- 
self sorry I was a wife, how he 
started, and, fastening those big 
eyes of his upon me, seemed spell- 
bound—only for a moment, though. 
He stepped aside and—that look 
of his! “Madam,” he said, “ re- 
member you are a wife—a wife is 
sacred to her husband, be he ab- 
sent or present: do not forget your 
duty!” But I was not to be sub- 
dued. “Doubtless my husband is 
dead,” I replied ; “‘and what duty 
do I owe him even if he be still 
alive ? did not he prove himself a 
bad, unprincipled, wicked man— 
wronging his fellow-men and desert- 
ing his wife? Duty—what duty 
can a wife owe to such a husband ?” 
‘A wife’s duty, madam,” he replied; 
“that is all I can say.” What is my 
duty to Tom? To sit here, in my 
father’s house, day after day, week 
after week, month after month—it 
is now fully six months since he 
went away—waiting patiently his 
pleasure to write to me; is that a 
wife’s duty? I suppose it is—so I 
must submit to it: only I do so un- 
willingly, because there lives one 
who I think could make me happy.’ 

‘Madam,’ said a servant—who, 
having twice knocked, concluded 
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that Mrs. Black was not within, and 
entered to deposit on the table a 
letter that had just arrived by the 
midday post—‘ a letter for you.’ 

‘A letter for me! exclaimed Mrs. 
Black, who, since her ‘ fall,’ as she 
termed the circumstances connect- 
ed with her return to her father’s 
house, held correspondence with 
no one. 

The servant, not being interested 
in Mrs. Black’s affairs, retired with 
a simple ‘ Yes, madam,’ leaving Mrs. 
Black to meditate at leisure over 
the unexpected communication. 

‘From Inveraln,’ said Mrs. 
Black, glancing at the postmark ; 
‘and, I feel certain, it is from Wil- 
liam Stuart: I only once saw his 
writing, and this,’ continued she, 
carefully scanning the envelope, 
‘looks very like his: I wonder 
what he has got to say? I feel 
half-inclined not to open it. He 
was so stern—so unkind—that 
night in the wood: his harsh re- 
bukes still ring in my ears! No: 
unopened, I shall put it in the fire. 
But why? What shall Ido? Open 
it, of course—what a silly creature 
I am!’ 


‘Mrs. BLack. Madam, You will 
be sorry to learn that Mary died a 
few days ago: she sleeps in “ The 
Auld Kirkyaird.” There now being 
no tie to bind me to Inveraln, I 
have resolved to follow the advice 
you gave me on the occasion of 
your visit to our village—namely, 
to migrate to your great city: 
whether I shall woo fame as a city 
poet or simply follow my usual 
avocation, I leave to Fate to deter- 
mine. Trusting you will pardon 
this intrusion, I beg to subscribe 
myself, madam, your humble ser- 
vant, WILLIAM Stuart.’ 


‘So, Ae is free! But I am not 
—perhaps. He does not ask me 


to reply to his letter: he does not 
say he will call here on his arrival, 
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Call here! What would papa say? 
He must not call here: he is too 
poor to be admitted under this 
roof. But I can write to him. 
Ought I to write to him? Is it 
part of my duty toward my absent 
husband to write to Mr. Stuart? 
I wonder whether 4e thinks it is? 
Would he, were I to send him a 
letter, bid me remember I was still 
a wife? Why did he write to me? 
Why should I learn that his Mary 
is dead? Why should I be in- 
formed that he has determined to 
migrate to this city? Can I say 
I am sorry that Mary is dead? 
Can I—dare I—say I am glad he 
is coming to New Sidon? Am I 
sorry—am I glad? William Stuart 
is nothing to me: he is free to 
come and to go—for me. Yet he 
writes to me—why? Because his 
Mary is gone, does he think the 
deserted wife will make up for her 
loss? No: I will zof answer his 
letter.’ 

Notwithstanding her resolution 
not to answer the Poet’s communi- 
cation, Mrs. Black immediately 
seated herself at her desk and 
wrote a long letter, in which she 
acknowledged herself to be ‘ very 
silly and very wicked perhaps :’ at 
the same time she charged Mr. 
Stuart with having been guilty of 
wanton cruelty toward her in so 
harshly rebuking her ‘on that sad 
occasion’ when she laid bare her 
heart to him, and chided him for 
writing to her, ‘causing her wounds 
to bleed afresh.’ She thanked 
Heaven, however, that she had 
overcome her ‘ foolish fancy,’ and 
that she was now able to calmly 
intimate to him ‘that further cor- 
respondence was most undesirable ; 
and concluded by curtly wishing 
him every success in his city career. 
‘ Everything considered, the least I 
can do,’ thought Mrs. Black, ‘is to 
hope that he may be successful 
here.’ She folded the letter, put it 
in an envelope, and—paused. 
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‘After all, perhaps I have writ- 
ten unkindly to him: he does not 
deserve harsh words. Let me see—’ 

Unfolding the letter, she glanced 
over its contents, and saying, ‘No, 
no: it’s too bad,’ she committed 
to the flames the story of her love 
and her resentment toward the 
Village Poet. 

* But I must send him an answer 
—of some sort,’ she thought. 

Again seating herself at her 
desk, Mrs. Black quickly spoiled 
a half-dozen sheets of paper, say- 
ing things she ought not to say— 
things she did not wish to say— 
things she dare not say; ‘for,’ she 
argued, ‘ he will bid me remember 
I am still a wife.’ 

‘I will not commit myself to 
anything,’ she decided, and wrote 
the following note : 


‘Mr. Stuart. Sir, Please write 
at once, and inform me on what 
day you will reach New Sidon, so 
that I may arrange an interview— 
that is, if you think you require any 
advice from me as to your business 
affairs here.—Yours, &c. 

*ISABELLA BLACK.’ 


. “He cannot say that I forget I 
am a wife,’ thought Mrs. Black as 
she sealed the envelope. ‘No: to 
him I am a— Come in.’ 

‘Please, ma’m,’ said a servant, 
entering, ‘ your father desires your 
presence in the drawing-room.’ 

‘My father! in the drawing- 
room at this time of day! What 
ever has brought him home so 
early! Something’s the matter, 
surely! Margaret, please, would 
you oblige me by putting this letter 
in the nearest pillar-box at once? 
It is an answer to an intimation of 
the death of my aunt’s servant,’ 
added Mrs. Black, who thought it 
advisable to somehow—if not quite 
truthfully—account for her send- 
ing a letter to a gentleman. ‘Those 
servants,’ she thought, ‘ are so fond 
of scandalmongering ” 
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‘Dear papa!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Black, on entering the drawing- 
room, ‘are you unwell ?” 

‘No, no, child: there’s nothing 
wrong. I’ve news for you—of a 
pleasant kind, so do not fidget and 
fret.’ 

‘ News for me!’ 

‘Yes: have you not long been 
expecting some from— 

‘Tom: of course, papa, I have 
been expecting to hear—’ 

‘ That he is alive and well, and 
has evidently turned over a new 
leaf: I daresay you are glad to 
learn that ?” 

‘Where is he, papa? in Spain?” 

‘No, child—not in Spain, but 
far in the Western States of Ame- 
rica. He has sent me a letter ex- 
pressing contrition for his mis- 
deeds, which, he says, were solely 
prompted by a desire to save his 
firm from the results of certain un- 
fortunate speculations into which 
he had unwittingly entered: he 
hopes I will “not put the law on 
his track.” Further, he states that 
he is doing well, and he asks that 
you should join him as early as we 
like to part with you. Of course, 
Bella, he is your husband, and as 
he has amended his ways you 
ought to go to him. There is his 
letter—you can read it and think 
over the subject. I thought it ad- 
visable to run home and break the 
news to you.’ 

‘You are a good, kind, dear 
papa!’ answered Mrs. Black. 

‘But, Bella, one word—tell me 
you are glad to hear of Tom’s safe- 
ty—are you?” 

‘I ought to be, papa; but, you 
know—well, you know there are 
those people who cannot readily 
shape their thoughts into words— 
I am of their number. Do not 
ask any more, papa—not yet: 
give me a little time to think and 
to collect my thoughts.’ 

Father and daughter parted : the 
former to return to his great city 
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spirit-palace—the latter to her 
room: the father glad at heart— 
the daughter not sure whether to 
weep or to smile that she was not 
a widow. 


VI. 


‘So we again meet, Mr. Stuart !’ 

*Yes, Mrs. Black.’ 

Mrs. Black, on receiving the 
Poet’s reply to her question con- 
cerning his arrival in New Sidon 
City, had felt that she dare not 
receive him under her father’s roof : 
therefore she had written to him, 
saying that on the day he purposed 
reaching the city she should be in 
town on business, and desired him 
to meet her in front of the Royal 
Exchange at four o'clock. 

The street, Mrs. Black knew, 
was not the place for the interview 
she meant to have with the Poet. 
She was prepared, having now to 
‘cast the die’ of her future life, to 
once more acknowledge herself to 
be ‘very silly and very wicked 
perhaps,’ but willing to forsake all 
and follow William Stuart. It was 
possible that a ‘scene’ would attend 
her confession, and therefore it 
was necessary that a secluded spot 
should be selected—‘to end the 
matter, one way or other,’ thought 
Mrs. Black. 

‘Is your time very precious, Mr. 
Stuart ? she asked quietly; ‘if not, 
perhaps you will accompany me on 
a short tour southward, which 
business requires me to undertake. 
We can have a friendly chat at our 
journey’s end.’ 

‘Madam, I desire nothing better 
than a friendly chat; my heart is 
sighing for a friendly word !’ 

‘For your dead Mary rather,’ 
said Mrs. Black ina whisper. ‘I’m 
very sorry for you. Well, you'll 
come? That is our way,’ she con- 
tinued, pointing across Exchange- 
square. ‘ An omnibus from the next 


street will take us to our destina- 
tion.’ 

By ‘destination” Mrs. Black 
meant the public park on the 
southern extremity of New Sidon 
City. 

Assured that at this season of 
the year they would have the 
southern hillside all to themselves 
—have ample scope for ‘ words’— 
Mrs. Black led the way to the 
battleground, confident that she 
would return therefrom rejoicing 
in a great victory, having succeeded 
in irrevocably enslaving ‘ those big 
eyes of his.’ He could not now 
plead his Mary as an objection. 
His heart was sighing for a friendly 
word: she would give him more 
than friendship—she would bestow 
upon him love—could he refuse to 
accept it? Doubtless he would 
remind her that she was still a wife : 
she would deny the statement—she 
would say intelligence had arrived 
of her husband’s death (soothing 
conscience by inwardly adding, 
‘Dead to me’). She would pro- 
pose going abroad, and there they 
could be married: who would 
know? (Mrs. Black forgot the 
Recording Angel.) She was armed 
on every side—he must yield! 


‘Now that your Mary is gone,’ 
whispered Mrs. Black, shortly after 
entering the park—opening fire 
upon the Poet with, as she thought, 
a well-aimed shot that would quick- 
ly bring him to her feet—‘ now 
that no tie binds you to Inveraln, 
you must feel very lonely, My 
Stuart ?” 

‘Yes, madam—lonely indeed ; 
but, like my Uncle Tom, I “ look 
toward the sky,” and— 

‘Don’t be silly, Mr: Stuart! 
Looking toward the sky sounds 
very well in poetry, but surely you 
can find something far more plea- 
sant than that to occupy your at- 
tention. Look toward—me, Wil- 
liam Stuart.’ 
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‘Madam !’ sternly exclaimed the 
Poet, fixing his great soul-orbs on 
Mrs. Black, who had raised her 
eyes to his to welcome an expected 
* sweet reply.’ 

Eye against eye—momentary, 
yet severe, the struggle; the vic- 
tory belonged to the Poet. Pale— 
trembling — speechless—weeping : 
Mrs. Black stood before William 
Stuart. In that stern face of his 
she read his strength of mind—in 
his eyes she saw the purity of his 
soul; she could tempt no more. 

‘Forgive me, William Stuart!’ 
she cried piteously ; ‘forgive a sin- 
ful woman—who will sin no more! 
Say you forgive me !’ 

‘Madam,’ replied the Poet ten- 
derly, ‘look toward the sky: there 
dwelleth He whose province it is 
to forgive.’ 


Silently Mrs. Black and William 
Stuart returned to the park-gate. 

‘Madam,’ said the Poet, ‘return 
to your father’s house. Farewell! 
Look toward the sky!’ 


VII. 


*A Sap Enp.—We regret to state 
that as Policeman Ag6 wa at an 
early hour this morning patrolling 
his beat, he found in a by-lane 
the body of a man almost covered 
with snow, which he at once con- 
veyed to the Central Police Cham- 
bers, where, immediately on its 
arrival, every effort was made, but 
without success, to restore anima- 
tion. From papers found on the 
deceased we are enabled to state, 
with deep regret, that the body is 
that of Mr. William Stuart, author 
of “ Mary, Queen o’ Inveraln,” “ Be 
Ready, Scotsmen, Ready,” “The 
Wee Wildflowers o’ Fernie Glen,” 
and other popular Scottish songs, 
who has been resident in this city 
some six or seven years. From 
inquiries made we learn that during 
the past two years Mr. Stuart suf- 
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fered from lung-disease, and was 
therefore unable steadily to follow 
his occupation, and it is supposed 
that want, no less than disease, 
has brought to a sad end the life 
of this highly-gifted son of Song. 
We have been informed that, be- 
yond an occasional copy of his 
songs to present to a friend, Mr. 
Stuart declined remuneration for 
his verses. Among the papers al- 
luded to above were the two fol- 
lowing songs in manuscript : 


‘* FERNIE GLEN, 


Farewell, sweet Glen o’ Ferniehill! 
Afar frae thee 1 now maun hie: 

Thy fragrant shades and dancing rill 
Mayhap again I'll ne’er espy. 

But, wheresoe’er my lot is cast, 
Whatever fortune I may ken, 

I'll often wander o’er the Past, 
And rest a while in Fernie Glen. 


As Nature a’ her works survey’d, 
Her grand design fain to fulfil, 
She gave the word—the rocks obey'd; 
And cleft in twa was Ferniehill. 
When dull wi’ care, or tired wi' toil, 
Or weary o’ the haunts o’ men, 
I'll close my e’e on life's turmoil, 
And dream I’m back in Fernie Glen,” 


‘* THE AULD KIRKYAIRD. 


In a wee toun in the West 
There’s an auld kirkyaird, 
And my kin a’ hae their rest 
In that auld kirkyaird: 
Generations twa or three, 
Some near and dear to me, 
Frae the ills o’ life a’ free 
In that auld kirkyaird, 


There was ae time bune the lave, 
In that auld kirkyaird, 

I had sair heart by a grave 
In that auld kirkyaird: 

It was when we buried ane 

Wha for my love I’d taen— 

My dreamt life o’ bliss was gane 
In that auld kirkyaird. 


Though I hae been lang awa’ 
Frae that auld kirkyaird, 
The thought aye bunemost a’ 
Is that auld kirkyaird. 
When the day comes I maun dee, 
Content I'll close my e’e 
If a grave be promised me 
In the Auld Kirkyaird,” 


We have only to add that the de- 
ceased Poet was of a retiring dis- 
position, and had few acquaint- 
ancesin the city; but those to whom 
he gave his confidence will long 
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miss a worthy friend ; and that to-day 
Scotland is called upon to mourn 
another untimely death added to 
the many that have befallen her 
“sweet singers.” ’—Mew Sidon Even- 
ing Chronicle, March 14, 18—. 


A twelvemonth after William 
Stuart’s death a letter came from 
‘a far country,’ addressed to the 
Parish Minister of Inveraln ; in it 
was enclosed a bankdraft for two 
hundred pounds, accompanied py a 
request that a portion of the money 
be expended on a marble tablet to 
be placed in the Parish Church of 
Inveraln to the memory of William 
Stuart, and the remainder to be 
expended in keeping his grave, 
wherever it might be, ‘aye green.’ 


Reader, should you ever visit 
‘The Auld Kirkyaird’ of Inveraln, 
which is one of the classic spots of 
Scotland, the ‘minister's man,’ 
who combines the duties of church- 
officer and gravedigger, will take 
you to a pew numbered 30, and 
will say, ‘This was where Ae sat.’ 
If you show yourself ignorant of 
who is meant by 4e, the old man 
beside you will look astonished 
but say nothing : he will point toa 
marble tablet on the wall over the 
pew at which you stand, and thereon 
you will read : 


‘In affectionate remembrance of 


WILLIAM STUART, 
THE BARD OF INVERALN, 


Born March 14, 18—. 
Died March 14, 18—.’ 


‘ And now, sir, if you please, we 
will step round to his grave,’ your 
attendant will remark. And he 
will lead you to a corner of the 
churchyard, and say, ‘That is where 
he lies, and where “ Mary, Queen 
o’ Inveraln,” also lies: I buried 
them both. “In death they are 
not divided,” ’ he will add reverent- 
ly. Then he will tell you the story 
of the bankdraft and the marble 
tablet in the church. ‘ But, sir,’ he 
will continue, ‘the money that was 
sent to keep his grave aye green is 
in the bank, and will be gi’en to 
my successor, if so be he must be 
paid to keep green the grave of the 
Bard of Inveraln.’ Further, he will 
tell you that when the news came 
to the viliage that William Stuart 
was found dead on a street in New 
Sidon, the minister at once set off 
to the city and brought the remains 
to Inveraln. ‘He wasna promised 
a grave here, as he hoped in one 
of his songs; but he had his wish 
fulfilled for a’ that.’ And he will 
conclude thus : ‘They let him starve 
and die on their streets, but they 
dinna hae the honour of sheltering 
his bones. No, sir, here he lies, 
beside his Mary, awaiting the Great 
Day; and on what hand Willie 
Stuart and his Mary will then find 
a place needs no argument to de- 
termine.’ 

If his auditor shows a sympathe- 
tic interest in his story, the old man 
will offer him a tuft of grass from 
off the grave of the Bard of In- 
veraln. 
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Part the First. 


THE DUKE OF LONGACRE. 


CHAPTER V. 
UNDER ANERLY BRIDGE. 


ALTHOUGH the view from the por- 
tico in front of the Beagle Inn at 
Anerly was very lovely, it would 
by no means make a good picture. 
It was too broad and monotonous 
and scattered. There was no com- 
position in it. The pleasure de- 
rived from looking down that 
peaceful slope and valley was 
gained by glancing at it uncon- 
sciously from several points of 
view rather than from any particu- 
lar one. If you fixed your eyes 
on the central or road line, no 
doubt you commanded Anerly 
Church and some fine trees and 
the wide plain below; but then 
there was no right-hand or left- 
hand frame to the picture, and the 
effect was insipid, if not distract- 
ing. If you looked through the 
trees you had the broad valley and 
the silver streak of stream; but 
you missed the church and the 
pine-clad slope which lent the ro- 
mantic air to the whole scene. 
Edward Graham was not a great 
artist. He was one of those indo- 
lent men who study art no more 
than the study yields pleasure. He 
liked painting and artists, but pre- 
ferred the society of artists to that 
of a lonely easel, a laborious sketch- 
book. He was a Bohemian born, 
not made. He loved art for what 
it brought him from without more 
than for any divine joy it aroused 


within. By fortune he was poor, 
and by nature idle. He did not 
like doing anything ; but of all oc- 
cupations that could bring him 
money he disliked painting least. 
Therefore he painted for his bread. 
If he had been rich—so much did 
he like the atmosphere of art, and 
the companionship of those who 
follow art—he would have painted 
all the same, that he might be en- 
titled to smoke pipes and discuss 
pictures with better pairters than 
he. He was one of those men 
who, although earning their bread 
by a profession, are amateurs to 
the last, one of those to whom 
talk ofart is dearer than the use of 
artist’s tools. He always wore a 
brown-velveteen coat, a soft hat 
with a broad brim, and a Cam- 
bridge-blue tie. He was about 
twenty-eight years of age, of me- 
dium height, lightly built, and of 
dark complexion, the most remark- 
able thing in his face being a pair 
of large, round, brown eyes. In 
manner he was cordial, enthusi- 
astic, almost boisterous. 

The morning after Edward Gra- 
ham had heard the story of Stephen 
Goolby’s temptation was bright 
with dew and sunshine, and sweet 
with spices from the pine-trees and 
brisk balm of the meadows. Young 
Graham was on a walking-tour. In 
his knapsack he carried two clean 
flannel shirts, a few collars, toilette 
brushes, and a comb; a couple of 
pair of thick knitted stockings, and 
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a razor and strop; for Edward 
Graham shaved his chin and 
cheeks, wearing no hair on his 
face but a pair of moustaches. At 
the back of his knapsack was 
strapped a small rectangular ja- 
panned case, containing a large 
sketching-pad, three small canvas- 
es, a mahlstick, moist water - co- 
lours, oil-colours, brushes, and so 
on. A stout walking-stick he car- 
ried was a folded-up easel, and his 
knapsack served as a seat when he 
was painting or sketching in the 
open air. 

On this beautiful morning in 
June Graham rose early, and, hav- 
ing filled and lighted a brier-root 
pipe, strolled out in front of the 
Beagle Inn. He took a leisurely 
survey of the place, drew his hat 
knowingly on the side of his head, 
as though to show the crows—the 
only living things in view—that 
Nature might be very clever in her 
way, but that she could not impose 
on him, and that he was about to 
probe her to the core. 

He lounged indolently down the 
winding road that led by Anerly 
Church to the valley and broad 
stream beyond. He had his hands 
in the pockets of his velveteen 
shooting-jacket, as, with hat on one 
side and head on the other, and 
legs moving loosely and without 
any premeditation, he strolled down 
the hill. 

As soon as he got near Anerly 
Church he paused, and, turning 
half round, looked up the pine- 
clad slope. After a careful scru- 
tiny of a few minutes, he shook 
his head gloomily at it, as though 
he had expected and deserved 
much better treatment at its hands. 
Then, drawing his jacket tightly 
round his hips in a leisurely and 
dejected way, he continued his 
descent. 

When he got as far as Anerly 
Church he paused again and look- 
ed roundhim. There was a slight 
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relaxation of his critical stare, and 
a glance of approval in his large 
brown eyes. The approval was 
not so much of the landscape as of 
the fact that he, Edward Graham, 
approved of himself for having 
found out a suitable standpoint 
from which to make a picture of 
the place. For, give Nature all 
her due, what was the good of set- 
ting forth fair landscapes if no one 
with an artistic eye and artistic 
skill came her way to paint them ? 

The aspect which the young ar- 
tist selected was gentle and charm- 
ing as the soul who loves peaceful 
England could desire. Beneath 
the road ran a small stream. From 
the right-hand side of the road, as 
one went down from the village, 
the ground sloped rapidly towards 
the valley below. The little stream 
running under the road had worn 
a deep narrow ravine, which ex- 
panded lower down, and over this 
rose a gaunt narrow bridge sup- 
porting the road. The sides of 
this glen were lined with moun- 
tain ash, silver beeches, splay 
alders, gigantic ferns, and tangles 
of broad-bladed grasses, and masses 
of mingled bush and bramble and 
shrub, down to the golden mosses 
that slept upon the dark cold rocks 
above the sparkling curves of fall- 
ing water. And below each tiny 
cascade laya level miniature swamp, 
with a few huge flags standing up 
in each green, rush-fringed, open 
space. 

On the slope of this glen, and 
on the slope of the great valley, 
stood Anerly Church, a couple of 
hundred yards from the bridge. 
Past the church the glen opened, 
and the dwarf vegetation near the 
bridge gave way to lofty pines, 
whose tops made a long sombre 
arch over the stream. Beyond 
this dark arch lay a blaze of green 
light, and a scarf of flaming white 
satin, where the valley and the 
stream caught the full sunlight. 

Oo 
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* This will be jolly! said Edward 
Graham, as he scaled the low para- 
pet to the approach of the bridge, 
and threw himself down on the 
slope of the glen. ‘That arch- 
way is partly dry ; I'll walk up in 
it until I get the picture focussed, 
and then I'll paint it. The bridge 
is so high there is sure to be plenty 
of light,’ 

But when he got under the arch, 
and had picked his way to the rear 
of it, he altered his mind slightly. 
‘ By Jove!’ he cried, for a moment 
looking at the startling effect of 
light and shade. ‘I don’t know 
whether Salvator Rosa or Rem- 
brandt would have admired this 
the more, but I am going to paint 
it; and instead of using the arch 
merely as a means of focussing the 
scene, I will paint the whole 
blessed lot, archway and stalac- 
tites, water under the archway and 
all 


The picture was striking. 

By the sober light of the vault it 
was possible to make out with dim 
distinctness the outline of every 
object in it. This dimness did 
not arise from want of light, but 
from the fact that the floor and the 
sides of the vault were damp, and 
the outlines of damp objects in 
such a light are always uncertain 
to the eye. The archway looked 
north and south, and now a small 
portion of the western inner wall 
had caught a beam of the early 
sun, and the water in a pool at 
the eastern side, struck by the 
rays refracted by the wall, threw a 
blue and brown patch of trembling 
light on the middle of the roof. 
This light in return fell into an- 
other pool at the eastern side, 
where it made a trembling veil 
of orange-brown and golden-green; 
while all round, on the gray walls, 
the white roof, and the ashen stalac- 
tites, were scattered wandering hints 
of prismatic fire, which seemed 
rather to come through the stone 
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than to be reflected from the water 
below. 

Thus the huge barrel formed by 
the bridge, with its wavering, dull, 
dappled, transparent lights, was 
connected by one patch of bright- 
ness on the western pier and vault 
with the foreground of blue-and- 
white water, and rich green and 
ripe yellow of the rushes and 
grasses and underwood in the flat 
light of the glen. Beyond the flat 
light was the gloomy tunnel form- 
ed by the pines, where the yellows 
turned to browns, and the greens to 
sad blues, and the water flowed fur- 
tively from dull olive pool to dull 
olive pool, until at last it sprang 
out, a white blaze, into the full 
sunlight beyond, and fell headlong 
in foam to join the silver scarf of 
stream lying across the golden 
meadows below. 

For a long while Edward Gra- 
ham paused in reverence. He was 
not in his essence an artist, and 
the impulse which would have 
come first to an artist came second 
to him. 

His first distinct thought was, 
‘What a picture it will make! 
His second, ‘ How beautiful it is ! 
Then he looked for a long time 
without thinking. He was gazing 
at the simple whole without reflec- 
tion, as one may listen to a note 
prolonged, and be yet content, al- 
though there is no succession of 
anything produced in the mind, 
no idea suggested by the sound. 

Then his mind came back sud- 
denly, and he thought, ‘ By Jove, 
it requires no painting at all! It 
paints itself!’ He had not been 
able to say ‘ By Jove!’ as long as 
his form of thought was abstract. 
But the moment he thought of the 
concrete, of brushes and canvas, 
and tubes and palette, he fell to 
the level of his own mind in his 
studio, where came no intoxicating 
visions of delight, no visitings of 
poetry, no fine frenzy to cause the 
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eye to roll. Of his own nature 
he was not capable of evolving 
a thought or idea worthy of any 
more powerful or enthusiastic form 
of expression than ‘ By Jove!’ But 
here something new had been set 
before him. He felt there was 
poetry in the scene. He knew at 
a glance it would make a good 
picture. A second glance showed 
him there was poetry in it, but 
where. he could not tell. He had 
no originality. He was a reflector, 
not a prism. 

After another period of mere 
gazing he looked around. Yes, the 
place would do admirably for a 
painting-room. The vault ran 
north and south, and the back or 
lower end of the archway, that from 
which the scene should be painted, 
faced the north, which settled the 
question of light in his favour. 
Then the archway was quite wide 
enough for an easel. The legs of 
the easel might stand in the water, 
and he could make a little platform 
of flat stones on which to rest a seat 
for himself. At the back of the 
archway was an open green space. 
The place was damp. But then in 
summer the roof would not drip, 
and that was all he cared about. 
He should have to write up to 
London for a much larger canvas 
than any he had with him. His 
easel, too, he should write for. 
Well, he’d go back to the Beagle 
now and have some breakfast, and 
write his letters afterwards. 

He clambered up out of the hol- 
low on the northern side, and walk- 
ed back to the inn much more 
briskly than he had come. 

‘I shall make sketches and 
studies of the place while I am 
waiting for the easel and the can- 
vas,’ he thought, as he went along 
the road. 

When he arrived at the inn he 
ordered breakfast, and sat down to 
write a couple of letters while he 
was waiting. The first of these 
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was to the man in London from 
whom he got his colours, asking 
him to send a canvas of the size he 
wanted. The second ran as fol- 
lows : 
‘Beagle Inn, Anerly, Devonshire, 
June 18—. 

‘ May IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE,— 
I am now sojourning in Anerly, 
one of the most charming villages 
in the dominions of her who calls 
you Our right trusty and right 
entirely beloved Cousin. Every- 
thing here, including, of course, my- 
self, is excellent, except the bread, 
which is beastly. The cocks and 
hens, the scenery, the cider, and 
all other things of that class, can- 
not be surpassed. There is a man 
here six feet high, twenty-three 
years of age, sixteen stone ten (not 
an ounce of which you could pinch 
with a steel nippers), whom I have 
been telling of you, and who is 
awfully anxious to fight you. He 
is by profession a carpenter. He 
never saws a three-inch deal, but 
breaks it across his knee. He says 
he will fight you for nothing with 
great pleasure. I want you to 
come down at once and stop with 
me for a week or two. I'll treat 
you like a prince. You shall have 
three full meals and as many quarts 
of cider. The fact is, dear old 
Duke, I am going to paint a picture 
here. It’s awfully good. I'll swear 
to you it’s the loveliest thing you 
ever saw. It’s the real whangdoodle 
and no mistake. Come down and 
judge for yourself. And now I 
want you to do a thing for me. 
Go to my diggings (I mean the 
studio), get my big box of oils and 
my easel, and send them on here. 
You shall have one extra quart of 
cider for this job ifyou come. But if 
you don’t come you shall not have a 
stiver. Ifyou come I will tell you 
a story I heard here, and which will 
surely make your fortune if you 
write it. I am going to paint 
Anerly Church, and this story is 
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about Anerly Church ; so that if 
you come down here, see the place, 
and do the story, it will be in a 
magnificent way writing up to my 
picture ; and if you get out your 
book by next May, if your Romance 
of Anerly Church is in the libraries, 
and my “‘ Under Anerly Bridge” is 
on the line, we shall both be help- 
ing one another to fame and for- 
tune. Now, whatever you do or 
avoid doing, you must come here. 
I am called for breakfast. But re- 
member and come.—I have the 
honour to be, my lord Duke, your 
Grace’s most obliged and obedient 
servant, EDWARD GRAHAM. 


‘To his Grace the Duke of Longacre, 


‘P.S. By the way, the people 
about whom I am to tell you the 
romance are namesakes of yours. 

‘E.G.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME. 


WHEN the Duke of Longacre 
got Edward Graham’s letter he im- 
mediately packed off the easel and 
colours. He liked Graham very 
much, and Graham loved him. 
Cheyne was one of those men who 
are always asked to do odd jobs 
for friends. He was good-hu- 
moured, of active habits, and liked 
to be busy always. 

Although he was prompt about 
the commission he had received, 
he had no intention of doing the 
other thing Graham asked. No 
inducement of an ordinary kind 
could drag him out of London 
just now. He was moderately 
busy for the papers and magazines 
to which he contributed, and he 
was exceedingly busy with the 
affairs of his heart. 

There was no happier lover in 
all London than Charles Augustus 
Cheyne. He loved his love, and 
his love loved him, and he envied 
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no man’s lot. She was as bright 
and dear a sweetheart as ever man 
had, and he loved her in a tho- 
roughly comfortable common-sense 
way. He had written about ro- 
mantic love, but he had never felt 
a pang of it in his private experi- 
ence. Romance was a good thing 
in a book, for it amused one, but 
it was a poor stock-in-trade on 
which to begin matrimony. So he 
kept his romance for the public 
and his friends, and his straight- 
forward manhood for his sweet- 
heart. Sweetheart is the finest 
love-word we have in English, and 
she was his sweetheart—his sweet- 
heart—his sweet heart. 

He loved her simply, frankly, 
wholly, without any mental reser- 
vation. He never told her he 
wanted to die for her, or that she 
was blameless or perfect. He told 
her she was as good a girl as any 
man ever might hope to marry. 
He knew she was as well as he 
knew that two and two are four. 
He praised her face less than was 
reasonable. He told her she had 
most lovely eyes, which was a 
temperate and judicial way of put- 
ting the matter. He was quite 
sure of his girl. He did not want 
any one to tell him anything about 
her. He did not want her to tell 
him anything about herself. The 
only thing he wanted was to make 
her happy, and he thought he 
could do that. If she were happy 
he should be happy for three rea- 
sons—first, because he had an ex- 
cellent constitution and was not 
soured by ill-health ; secondly, be- 
cause he had a gay and cheerful 
nature ; thirdly, because the very 
sight of her happiness could not 
fail to be a source of abiding joy 
to him. 

When he put his arms round 
her he always felt glad he was big 
enough and strong enough to pro- 
tect her. Once while holding her 
a moment in his arms he said, 
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‘I could crush you to death 
now, May, if I liked.’ 

*You great bear, don’t frighten 
me to death first,’ she said. 

* Or,’ he added, ‘I think I could 
kill any man who annoyed you; 
of course I mean who injured you 
desperately.’ 

* Well,’ she said, ‘as I don’t mean 
to be injured dreadfully by any one, 
as I don’t want to be frightened to 
death or crushed to death, I don’t 
see why you should not let me go. 
O dear, men are such plagues.’ 

Yes, Charles Augustus Cheyne 
was a very strong man physically ; 
mentally he was by no means so 
strong. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he told lies by the thousand, 
no one ever dreamed of saying he 
was a dishonourable man. He 
made no earthly use of his lies. If 
he told a new acquaintance that 
he had the day before dined with 
the Marquis of Belgravia, and his 
listener then asked him to dinner 
next day, Cheyne would most cer- 
tainly decline to go. If he lied he 
lied for his own pleasure, not for 
his profit, not for the injury of any 
one. He never said a bad word 
of any man he knew, and he never 
said a bad word of any member of 
the aristocracy, for had he not 
broken the bread of every member 
of it? 

But of all the weak points in 
Cheyne’s mental equipment the 
weakest was a dread of any allusion 
to his family. Any allusion to his 
people always made him uncom- 
fortable ; and where he could pos- 
sibly manage to do so, he always 
changed the conversation as soon 
as possible. When asked point- 
blank who his father was, he replied 
in almost the same form of words, 
* My father was a poor gentleman 
who met many reverses of fortune.’ 
He never said anything about his 
mother, and those who knew him 
best had long ago made up their 
minds that he had no right to his 
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father’s name, and that Cheyne 
had been his mother’s name, or an 
assumed one. Indeed most of 
his friends were convinced that 
neither his mother nor father had 
borne the name of Cheyne. 

He did not know much more 
about himself than those around 
him. He had never known his 
father or mother. His earliest re- 
collection was of an elderly spinster 
who wore corkscrew curls, kept a 
day-school for young ladies, and 
took in a few boarders. He was 
one of these boarders, and now he 
always looked back on that part of 
his life with the deadliest hatred. 
Two facts connected with that 
establishment clung to his ima- 
gination with terrible tenacity. 
First, that he never got anything 
to eat there but bread steeped in 
boiled milk; secondly, that on frosty 
days his schoolmistress hit him on 
the knuckles with a lead-pencil 
because he did not hold his pen 
properly. Even now the smell of 
bread steeped in boiling milk 
made him ill. 

From this school he was sent to 
another, a private one kept by a 
clergyman in Cumberland. No 
one ever visited him, and he never 
left school for holidays. He did 
not know who paid for him at 
those schools. He had a small 
allowance of pocket-money. At 
school he had displayed some taste 
for literature. He always took 
first place in essay-writing. He 
assumed from this that the clergy- 
man must have suggested he should 
in some way be linked to literature ; 
for when he left school, at sixteen 
years of age, the clergyman told 
him a situation had been secured 
for him in a publisher’s office in 
London. The clergyman came 
up to town with him, introduced 
him to his new master, handed him 
a ten-pound note, saying it came 
from his guardian, and then took 
leave of him. 
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From the day he left that old 
maid’s school he had never seen 
or heard anything of her. From 
the day that clergyman handed him 
that ten-pound note and bade him 
good-bye he had never seen or 
heard anything of him. At the 
time he first found himself in the 
publisher's office he was too young 
to set any inquiries on foot about 
himself; and as time went on and 
he began to know something of the 
world and its ways, he came to the 
conclusion he had no right to his 
father’s name, and that the one he 
bore was his mother’s. When he 
had grown to be a man he felt 
deeply the humiliation of his posi- 
tion, and made up his mind to in- 
quire no further into the matter, 
lest what was now only matter of 
inference might become matter of 
certainty. Let sleeping dogs lie, 
was the motto he adopted, and he 
had never departed from it. To 
Marion Durrant he had told all he 
absolutely knew of himself. He 
had not told her anything he in- 
ferred or suspected. He had been 
told by the clergyman who had 
looked after his education that both 
his father and mother were dead. 
He had told Marion that he had 
never known either his father or 
mother, that they were both dead, 
that he had no memory of his 
childhood and youth apart from 
those two schools, and that as far 
as he knew he had no relative alive. 
But he had said nothing to her of 
his misgivings or doubts. 

From all this it will be seen that 
Grahams allusion to the story con- 
hected with Anerly and his name 
would be anything but an induce- 
ment for Cheyne to leave London 
for that Devonshire village. 

Every day he found his way out 
to Knightsbridge, and every day 
he had long sweet hours with his 
May. 
It was afternoon on the day he 
got Graham’s letter before he could 
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leave home, and four o’clock had 
struck before he knocked at the 
hall-door of the little house in 
Knightsbridge. 

When he came into the room 
where Marion Durrant sat hem- 
ming an apron, she said, 

‘What! come again to-day! In 
the name of wonder, what brought 
you here now?’ 

‘You know, May, the pressure 
of race is ever from east to west.’ 

‘The pressure of race! What 
on earth are you talking about? 
Don’t! that hurts my hand.’ 

‘I was slapping your hand to 
prevent you from fainting at the 
unexpected sight of your slave and 
master. I meant the pressure of the 
human race—or, more accurately, 
the attraction of the inhuman race 
—meaning yourself, sweetheart.’ 

‘Do you know, Charlie, you al- 
ways begin a conversation as if you 
wanted me to think you clever; 
and if there is one thing I hate it 
is cleverness in a man.’ 

‘Do you know, Miss Durrant, 
you never by any means allow me 
to begin a conversation. Before I 
am fully in the room you always 
fly at me with some question or 
other.’ 

‘But you are so slow, Charlie. 
You take up half an hour get- 
ting ready to say Howd’y’do ; and 
if there is one thing more odious 
in a man than cleverness it is slow- 
ness.” 

‘But you must admit, Miss Dur- 
rant, that if when we meet I am 
slow of speech, I am not slow in 
other matters proper to our meet- 
ing.’ 

‘Go away, sir! How dare you! 
I will not let you do that again. 
Sometimes I think you a bear, and 
sometimes I think you an elephant, 
but I think I hate you always.’ 

‘If you say any more I'll get a 
divorce on the grounds of cruelty 
and desertion. May, let us drop 
this sort of thing. Run and bring 
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me a glass of beer. I’ve been trot- 
ting about the whole morning, and 
am dying for a glass of beer.’ 

‘You deserve to be starved, and 
you deserve to be thirsty, and you 
deserve to be— 

‘I admit it all. I deserve it all, 
and every other thing that’s awful, 
except to be married to you. Ma- 
rion Durrant, spinster, what would 
you do if I cut my throat?” 

* Charlie !’ 

‘Or if I put my head under the 
wheel of an omnibus laden with 
exceedingly fat people ? 

‘Charlie! Charlie !’ 

‘ Or if I threw myself over West- 
minster Bridge with a couple of 
forty-pound shot tied round my 
heels ?” 

‘T'll run for the beer, Charlie.’ 

‘Ah, I thought I’d get you to 
move at last. You see you can’t 
bear to leave me even for a mi- 
nute.’ 

‘ Conceited fellow ! 
tripped out of the room. 

She went herself with a jug into 
the little cellar under the front 
door-steps, and drew the beer in a 
most elaborate and painstaking 
manner. She looked into three 
jugs before she was satisfied with 
one, although they were all as im- 
maculate as human hands could 
make them. She looked at the 
glass as if it were a jewel she was 
thinking of buying, and the slight- 
est flaw in it would render it value- 
less. She placed the jug and the 
tumbler and a plate of biscuits on 
an exceedingly slippery Japanese 
wooden tray, and declined to let 
the maid carry it up. She was 
proud of that polished jug, that 
polished glass, that polished tray. 
The jug and the glass and the tray 
were more to her than the condi- 
tion of the beer. As a matter of 
fact, she never thought of the beer 
at all. It would be a pity if the 
beer was not in good condition ; 
but it would be a disgrace if the 
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jug, glass, and tray were not in 
perfect order. 

When she came back to the 
room she was meek and peniten- 
tial. We are always softened to- 
wards those to whom we have done 
ever so slight a service. When he 
had taken a draught of the ale and 
broken a biscuit, she said plain- 
tively, 

‘ Charlie !’ 

‘ Well, my fire-eating she-dragon, 
what bloodthirsty thing have you 
to say to your down-trodden slave 
now ?” 

‘Only that you were right when 
you said—’ 

‘When I spoke about cutting 
my throat ?” 

‘No, no, no! When you said I 
did not like to go away from you 
even fora moment. Charlie, I hate 
going away from you, and I hate 
myself when you are away; for 
then I remember all the foolish 
things I have said to you, and— 
and I am always afraid— 

‘ Of my taking four pounds, apo- 
thecaries’ weight, of solid opium ? 

‘No. Of your being angry with 
me some day, or of your not for- 
giving me.’ 

She was very pretty and very 
penitent, and he had had a long 
walk and a glass of beer, and he 
felt perfectly at rest and happy; 
so he put out his arms and took 
her into them for a moment, and 
when he let her go they both felt 
that, say what you like about love, 
it is the finest thing in all the world, 
and that there was nothing else 
which made people so utterly un- 
selfish. 

‘I had a letter from Graham 
this morning,’ said Cheyne, after a 
pause. 

* Where is he now ?” 

‘In Devonshire still, sketching 
at some place called Anerly. He 
wrote me to send him some paint- 
ing materials. He is going to 
begin a picture down there, so 
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I suppose we shall not see any- 
thing of him for some time. He 
has asked me to run down to him 
for a few days.’ 

‘ And will you go?’ 

‘Not I. I am too busy just now.’ 

‘But you could do your work 

down there, and I am sure you 
want a run away and a little fresh 
air.’ 
‘Yes; I could write there, no 
doubt. But then you see, May, I 
shon!d not be able to come andread 
my Ms. to you, and I should not get 
on very well. While I am at work 
at Longacre I am in a hurry to be 
done, in order that I may get back 
to you, and I am too anxious to 
please you to do slovenly work; so 
the result is that I work longer 
and yet have more leisure, which 
is a paradox, and a paradox is par- 
ticularly unsuited to the under- 
standing of women.’ 

‘You are always saying nice 
and disagreeable things in the one 
breath ; and I don’t know whether 
to like you or to hate you.’ 

‘To cases of this kind an in- 
frangible rule applies. It is, when 
I say nice things, hate me; when 
I say disagreeable things, love me. 
This is another paradox. Para- 
doxes, although they are not intel- 
ligible to women, are all the more 
dear to them on that very account. 
You never yet knew a woman who 
thoroughly understood a man care 
for him. I never did.’ 

‘But, Charlie, I think I under- 
stand you very well.’ 

‘Rank presumption. The rank- 
est presumption I ever heard in all 
my life. Know me, May! Why, 
you don’t even know who my father 
and mother were !’ 

* You told me they were dead.’ 

‘Yes, they are dead. But you 
know nothing of them. You do 
not know if they were felons, or 
shopkeepers, or gentlefolk.’ 

‘I am sure, Charlie, they were 
gentlefolk.’ 
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‘Ah, you do not know. And 
now, May,’ said he, taking her 
hand very tenderly and softly pat- 
ting the back of it with the palm 
of his own, ‘I must tell you a se- 
cret I ought perhaps to have told 
you long ago, as it might influence 
you in your decision of accepting 
or not accepting me.’ 

‘Nothing you could have told 
me would have made the slightest 
difference in my decision, Charlie,’ 
she said, in a very faint voice. 

He ceased patting her hand, 
and pressed it softly between his 
two palms. He spoke in a low 
voice, 

‘Well, May, the fact of it is I do 
not know who my father and mo- 
ther were. It could do no goo 
dear, if this fact were generally 
known, and I count on you for 
keeping it secret.’ 

‘You may,’ she whispered back, 
returning the pressure of his hands, 
and laying her disengaged hand 
upon the upper one of his. The 
action was slight and made with- 
out thought, yet he felt its import. 
He knew by that gesture she meant 
to convey to him that not only was 
the hand his own, but that all the 
faculties of her nature owed alle- 
giance to him alone. 

‘Thank you, darling; I know 
how good you are. Every day I 
see you I am more and more con- 
vinced of your goodness. But 
you see, May, that is my only great 
trouble, and day by day I am afraid 
I may find out something very 
unpleasant, something disgraceful, 
about my father and mother.’ 

‘But nothing you can find out 
will be disgraceful to you, Char- 
lie.’ 

‘No; logically and morally not. 
But then you know the sins of the 
parent are visited on the children, 
not merely by Heaven, but by the 
world. You know very well that 
if a man’s father had been a hang- 
man, or a murderer, or a forger, 
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his son would be looked on with 
suspicion and dislike by the ma- 
jority of the world. A man in my 
position is of course more alive 
to the discomfort of any such dis- 
covery than a man who knows 
about his parents. He is conti- 
nually fancying all manner of hor- 
rible surprises, until the mind be- 
comes morbidly sensitive on the 
subject. I confess I am morbidly 
sensitive on tie subject; and of 
one thing I am quite certain—that 
if I made any discovery of the kind 
I have been speaking of, I could 
not stand England, London. I'd 
emigrate. I’d go to the United 
States or Australia—some place 
where the English language is 
spoken, and where I might have 
a chance of making a living by my 
pen. I am telling you all this for 
a purpose, May. It is all only a 
preface to a question. And the 
question is, In case anything of 
the kind arose, and I was about 
to leave for the United States or a 
colony, would you marry me and 
come with me?” 

*O, how can you ask such a 
question! I’d go anywhere with 
you. What does it matter where 
I am so long as I am with you, 
Charlie ?” 

He thanked her and kissed her, 
and soon after took his leave; for 
he had work to do that evening. 

As he walked home in the fresh 
bright air his step was elastic, and 
he carried his head thrown back. 
His happiness was now complete. 
The two great points he had re- 
served had been cleared up. May 
cared only for himself. Whatever 
time might unearth about his father 
and mother, she would not be al- 
tered by it; and if anything oblig- 
ing him to leave the country did 
transpire, she would marry him and 
go with him all the same as if no- 
thing had come to light. This 
was the most peaceful, contented, 
and joyous day of his life. 
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When Cheyne arrived at the 
house in Longacre, he found Mr. 
Whiteshaw, the carriage-builder, 
standing in his ware-room. 

‘ Good-afternoon, Cheyne,’ cried 
the builder cheerily. 

‘ Good-afternoon,’ said Cheyne, 
pausing and drawing near. 

‘ What news?’ asked the carriage- 
builder, rubbing his hands, as 
though news ever so dismal would 
be preferable to none. 

‘Not a word, said Cheyne, 
stepping into the ware-room. 

* Heard anything of the Duke of 
Shropshire since ?’ 

‘No, no. Nothing particular. 
Except that the Duke of Dorset- 
shire, in a note I got from him a 
day or two ago, says his Grace is 
awfully cut up by the way these 
rascally Radicals are behaving.’ 

‘If I were at the head of affairs 
now, I'd pass a law treating all 
Radicals as working men out of 
situations, and I’d clap every man 
Jack of them into jail. That's 
what I'd do.’ 

‘ You’d never get a Bill like that 
through the Commons, although 
you might through the Lords.’ 

‘Ah, I suppose not. I suppose 
not, Cheyne. We live in a de- 
generate age. But you, if you were 
in the House, would you vote for 
such a measure ?” 

‘I am afraid it is extreme,’ said 
Cheyne, with a good-humoured 
smile. 

‘But you, you ought to be dead 
against Radicals and demagogues. 
Your name alone—why, sir, your 
name alone shows you come of a 
great stock, the great house of 
Shropshire. (By the way, we 
weren’t long putting that brougham 
right for his Grace. There it is, 
you see; and a pretty job too.) 
But, as I was saying, you must be 
a member of that family. Why, 


look at how few there are of the 
name.’ 
‘No, no. I assure you, most sin- 
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cerely, Iam in no way connected 
with any great house. The name 
is common enough in England— 
common enough. Well, I must 
be off to work, I have a whole 
lot of stuff to get away by to-night’s 
mail for the morning.’ 

With these words Cheyne walked 
out of the ware-room and got to 
the hall-door, and mounted the 
stairs to his own room. 

‘I never can understand,’ thought 
the iage-maker, ‘why this 
Cheyne, who lies right and left 
about noblemen, should have such 
a strong objection to thinking he 
was descended from a big swell.’ 

When Cheyne reached his own 
room he sat down and thought a 
moment. Then he said to himself 
very gravely, 

‘I wish Whiteshaw would give 
up this connecting my name with 
that of the Duke of Shropshire. 
Supposing a person found a poor 
deserted child, would it be kinder to 
name it Fitzalan Howard or plain 
William Brown ?’ 

And when he had put the ques- 
tion to himself, he fell to wonder- 
ing very unpleasantly whether or 
not he had at one time been a 
poor deserted child, picked up by 
some passer-by, to whom had been 
given the high-sounding name of 
Charles Augustus Cheyne. 

So the afternoon which had been 
the happiest of his life ended under 
a sombre cloud. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A STORY OF A CITY. 


WYECHESTER is a small city in 
the Midlands. It does not contain 
more than thirty thousand people, 
so that it is possible for every man 
and woman of the middle class to 
know every one of the same class, 
or, at all events, to know everything 
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about everybody, which is almost 
as good, if not better. 

Wyechester is not a place of any 
importance now, save what it draws 
from its cathedral and its bishop, 
and the other great dignitaries 
around the cathedral. If the city 
disappeared wholly one night the 
world of England would hardly 
miss it, provided the cathedral and 
church dignitaries were spared. 
It does not manufacture anything ; 
it has no mines near it. No one 
ever thought of hunting or shoot- 
ing in the neighbourhood but those 
who lived in the neighbourhood. 
The fishing was poor; and the 
land, although fairly fertile, was 
not held in much esteem by far- 
mers. It was a faded washed-out 
old cathedral city, surrounded on 
all sides by an uninteresting coun- 


It had one virtue, which, as it 
concerned only itself, did not 
spread itsfame. Itwaspious. It 
was the most pious city in Eng- 
land. It could not, of course, be 
said with truth that there was no 
hypocrisy in it ; but, speaking rela- 
tively, there was very littlke—much 
less than in any other city of its 
size. 

It was pious, and it was severe. 
To do any wrong there was much 
worse than to do the same wrong 
in any other city or town in Eng- 
land. Going to church twice on 
Sunday regularly for thirty years en- 
titled one to consideration. Going 
once a day freed one from adverse 
comment. Going only twice a 
month was looked on as bad, very 
bad. But not going at all made 
middle-class people in Wyechester 
think that the sooner the offender 
left the diocese the better. 

Five-and-thirty years before the 
pole of the omnibus went through 
the door of the Duke of Shrop- 
shire’s brougham, five-and-thirty 
years before Edward Graham de- 
cided upon painting that landscape 
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revealed to him under the bridge 
at Anerly, Mrs. Mansfield, widow 
of the Rev. James Mansfield, lived 
in Wyechester. The Rev. James 
Mansfield died very young. He 
was, at the time of his death, curate 
to one of the city churches, and 
was looked upon as a very exem- 
plary and clever young man who 
had a career before him. But his 
career may be said never to have 
begun ; for he died before he was 
thirty. He left behind him a widow 
and daughter, and about a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year from money 
in the Funds willed him by an aunt 
who had the warmest affection for 
him. 

On this modest income, and 
about seventy pounds a year com- 
ing in from other sources, the 
widow managed to live quietly, re- 
spectably, and to give her daughter 
a very good education. Five-and- 
thirty years before what may be 
taken as the present time of this 
story, a thing occurred which hor- 
rified all Wyechester and bowed 
down the head of Mrs. Mansfield 
for ever. 

At that time Harriet Mansfield 
was on a visit with some friends in 
the country. One morning Miss 
Mansfield left the house of the 
friends she was staying with and 
did not return. Neither did she 
go home. After days of anxiety a 
letter, in the daughter’s handwrit- 
ing, came from London, in which 
she simply said she had left her 
home for ever, and that there was 
chance whatever of her going no 
back. 

Mrs. Mansfield was then forty- 
three years of age, but, with the 
flight of her daughter, her life may 
be said to have closed, although 
she was living at the time this 
story opened. She loved her 
daughter with all the love she was 
capable of. But she was a hard, 
cold, stern nature. To her daugh- 
ter she never showed her love 
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except in rigours, and insisting on 
doing her own duty by her child, 
without any sympathetic concep- 
tion of what effect doing her own 
duty would have on a gentle, soft, 
and confiding nature like her 
daughter’s. The result was that 
the mother did her duty according 
to her own lights. She endea- 
voured to bring up her daughter 
according to her own rigid code, 
and she justified herself to her- 
self. 

But the daughter had no Spartan 
nature. She loved pretty things and 
soft things to wear. She was not 
allowed to keep pets, or to be too 
familiar with other children, While 
in the world, and now and then 
coming in contact for a brief period 
with pleasant people and grateful 
things, she was under a discipline 
as rigid as a convent without any 
sustaining code; for she did not 
believe it necessary to be un- 
comfortable in order to be good. 
So when love for the first time 
approached her, and she was from 
under the immediate eye of her 
mother, the oppressive goodness 
of that cathedral city, and the pros- 
pect of love and brightness and 
sunshine and freedom were all 
presented to her eyes by a man 
who owned the gift of erratic elo- 
quence, and who was richer than 
any other man she had ever met, 
richer than even the bishop, she 
did not hesitate long. She fled 
with him. She knew that running 
away was wrong, but she under- 
estimated the risk, or indeed did 
not think there was any risk at all ; 
for she was as simple as a child, 
and did willingly all things her 
lover told her, as all her life she 
had reluctantly obeyed her mother 
when uncongenial tasks were im- 


In that letter from London, a 
letter dictated by the companion 
of her flight, she had said nothing 
about him, nothing about marriage. 
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It was therefore plain to the mother 
that the daughter was not married. 
So the mother cast the image of 
her daughter out of her heart, and 
shut up her heart against her child 
for ever. All through her widow- 
hood this girl had been the sole 
source of her secret love and hap- 
piness, as far as worldly things were 
allowed to count in the love and 
happiness of any one who ruled 
herself by the rule of duty. Now 
that child had become the only 
source of secret and open reproach 
to her. Soon after she got that 
letter every one in the city knew 
all about her misfortune, and the 
neighbours turned up their eyes 
and held up their hands in virtu- 
ous shame. Her daughter had 
disgraced her home, had disgraced 
the sacred order to which she 
might be said to belong, had dis- 
graced the city which had given 
her birth. Into the mother’s heart 
the image of the daughter should 
come no more. Across the mother’s 
threshold the foot of the daughter 
should never pass. It was hard to 
keep the image out always ; but no 
sooner did it gain an entrance than 
she cast-it forth with bitter re- 
proaches against herself for her sin- 
ful weakness in holding commune 
with the only thing which had ever 
brought shame home to her. 

The mother took no steps to 
follow the daughter. Several people 
came and offered help. She wanted 
no help. Her daughter had taken 
her fate into her own hands, and 
there matters should rest. She was 
inflexible. Nothing could move 
her in the least way. Clergymen 
who had been friends of her hus- 
band came and expostulated, and 
said that it was wrong and sinful 
of her not to do something to win 
back the fugitive. But she would 
not listen to them any time with 
patience. She told them she had 
done her duty by the girl, and the 
girl had taken herself off, and she, 
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the mother, could not think of tak- 
ing her daughter back. They then 
told her this was not a Christian 
spirit, and that she must remember 
the story of the Prodigal Son. And, 
upon this, she grew angry with 
them, for it hurt her beyond endur- 
ance to hear her daughter, her only 
child, referred to in such a way. 
She told them she knew her duty 
as a Christian as well as any one, 
and that they at least knew she 
had been under good guidance, 
the guidance of her husband, for 
many years, and that she was much 
obliged to them, but that her mind 
was made up beyond the chance 
of change. 

Time proved she could adhere 
to her resolve, for she never made 
the least inquiry. Nor did she 
ever see her child again. 

Harriet Mansfield had behaved 
very badly. There could be no 
excuse for her running away as she 
did. She was weak by nature, and 
her weakness betrayed her ; but her 
weakness was no justification. Yet 
her folly had not betrayed her into 
such a desperate position as her 
mother imagined. She had run 
away, and she had run away with 
a lover; but there the disgrace 
ended. ; 

The people with whom Harriet 
Mansfield was staying when she 
ran away were Mr. and Mrs. Gore, 
old friends of Mrs. Mansfield. 
They were childless, and lived in 
very good style in a comfortable 
house close by an excellent trout- 
stream. Mr. Gore went to his 
office in a town close by every day, 
and came home to a late dinner. 
During most of the day Mrs. Gore 
was engaged about domestic affairs, 
and could give little of her time to 
her guest. This was the first time 
Harriet had ever been free. It 
was lovely weather, and she soon 
found out a few pleasant walks in 
the neighbourhood. The place 
was beautiful compared to the dull 
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monotony of the scenery round 
Wyechester. Her favourite walk 
was along the banks of this trout- 
stream, which wound in and out 
through delightful shady glens and 
peaceful meadows. 

One day by chance she met 
here a fine stalwart gentleman fish- 
ing. He was more impetuous than 
careful, and he managed to fix one 
of the flies of his casting-line in her 
dress. The hook had to be ex- 
tracted at the cost of some slight 
injury to the dress ; apologies had 
to be made; and by the time the 
apologies had been made and ac- 
cepted, an acquaintance had been 
established. He asked if he might 
be permitted to know the name of 
the lady to whom he had caused 
such annoyance, and whose dress 
he had so shamefully injured. She 
told him her name, and then he 
in return told her his name was 
Cheyne. 

From that day forth they met 
daily by the stream, and before a 
fortnight had gone by he had asked 
her to marry him, and she had 
consented. He was impulsive, 
chivalric, romantic ; the man more 
than any other calculated to set on 
fire the heart ofa girl who had been 
so repressed all her life. He ob- 
tained a complete mastery over 
her. She submitted herself to his 
word as she had submitted herself 
to her mother’s, only one submis- 
sion was voluntary, joyous—the 
other a task,a burden. He made 
passionate speeches to her, ex- 
plaining how, if they got married 
now, it must for his sake be kept 
an inviolate secret. She did not 
understand the reasons he gave, 
but she understood his wish—that 
no word of their marriage should 
go abroad then, or it would injure 
him—and she made the necessary 
promise. She understood only one 
thing of the reason why their mar- 
riage should not be made known 
at present ; and that was, that if it 


was known he had married a poor 
woman now, a property worth ten 
thousand a year might be taken 
from him. Whereas under the 
will of his father he was in a year 
or so to come into more than 
would pay all his debts twice over. 

He had told her the simple 
truth. If he had told her the sim- 
plest lie, it would have been just 
as satisfactory to her; for she did 
not think in any matter which con- 
cerned him. She was willing to 
do, to dare, to suffer anything for 
the love of him. So she took him 
at his word, and ran away with him 
on the understanding that they 
were to be married in some quiet 
out-of-the-way place, and that she 
was to say nothing of their mar- 
riage until he came into his for- 
tune. 

He brought her first to London, 
where she wrote that letter dic- 
tated by him. Then he took her 
to Anerly, where he married her. 
Between the time of his taking her 
away from the Gores’ house until 
the ceremony at Anerly Church he 
treated her as though she was a 
foreign princess whom he was 
escorting to espouse a prince. 

For a few months after the mar- 
riage the life of Harriet Cheyne 
went on like a dream of delight. 
Her husband was erratic; but he 
was kindly erratic. He never tired 
of inventing or devising some 
agreeable treat or pleasing wonder 
for her. They travelled much in 
England and on the Continent. 
Every place she went to was fairy- 
land, and he was the enchanter. 
He was never from her side. He 
told her he would rather hear her 
call his name than find the praise 
of all the world else within his 
ears. She was intoxicated with 
happiness, and could scarcely 
speak, her joy was so great. The 
black dreary past was more than a 
million times compensated for. 
When she lay down at night she 
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dreaded to go to sleep, lest on 
waking she should find herself 
back in cold wretched Wyechester. 
Each waking of mornings was a 

new delivery from the past.’ She 
* now knew how unwise her mother’s 
treatment of her had been. But 
she forgave her; and now and 
then, when she woke at dead of 
night, she thought of her hard-faced 
stern mother at home, and a tear 
stole down her cheek—a tear of 
pity for the poor woman who had 
the misfortune to bring up a 
daughter who had acted with such 
perfect indifference to a mother’s 
feelings. 

But at last a sad change came. 
They were abroad. A letter came 
one day to her husband, saying 
that some of his enemies had got 
hold of the fact of his marriage, and 
were preparing to sell the informa- 
tion to his creditors. Something 
must be done at once. The bride 
and bridegroom were then at Brus- 
sels. It was essential he should 
set off at once for England, and 
under the circumstances it would 
be exceedingly dangerous for her to 
accompany him. So he left her, 
giving her emphatic instructions 
not to leave Brussels, no matter 
what might happen, until she saw 
him or heard from him. She never 
heard from him nor saw him after- 
wards. 

He got to England safely, and 
reached Anerly, made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to bribe Goolby, left 
Anerly that day, and died within a 
couple of days. His death made 
a final settlement with his creditors, 
and whether he had married or not 
was no longer a matter of the least 
consequence to them. 

At Brussels, Cheyne’s child was 
born months afterwards. The 
mother, whose stock of money had 
by this time dwindled down to 
almost nothing, had saved a twenty- 
pound note, and this she gave to a 
woman whom she knew she could 
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trust to bring her baby-boy to 
Wyechester, to her mother; for she 
was dying, and knew it. She sent 
a very brief note with the boy; 
saying he had not been cliristened, 
that his surname was Cheyne, that 
she was dying, that she had been 
legally married, but that owing to 
circumstances the fact of her mar- 
riage could not be divulged. Then 
she appealed to her mother in very 
pathetic terms to be kind to the 
boy and provide for him, as she 
had no means, and had not heard 
of her husband for months. She 
also said she sent by bearer a sealed 
packet of letters and papers belong- 
ing to her husband, and begged 
her mother to keep it, and not to 
break the seals until some momen- 
tous occasion arose for doing so, as 
she was under important promises 
to her husband regarding certain 
matters, reference to which was 
contained in papers in the packet. 
Then there came a plea for forgive- 
ness. 

At first Mrs. Mansfield was filled 
with dismay. It was horrible to 
think of her daughter dying, de- 
serted by the man who had taken 
her away, and dying in a foreign 
land too. There was of course an 
appeal for forgiveness in the letter ; 
but to Mrs. Mansfield’s mind the 
appeal came far too late, and even 
if it had come earlier it would have 
appeared an appeal to an affection 
of the flesh, which was in itself an 
offence against the spirit. 

Mrs. Mansfield had tried to crush 
down Nature, but Nature was too 
strong for her ; and when the mes- 
senger threw back the covering 
from the face of the infant, the tears, 
tears of the flesh, stood in her eyes, 
and her hand trembled. For that 
small, white, contented, sleeping 
baby-face reminded her of the time 
when her own infant lay in her own 
arms, and she speculated as to what 
her baby’s future might be. And 
now here was her child’s child ; and 
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the little one who had lain sleeping 
in her lap years ago, that seemed no 
farther off than yesterday, was dying 
in disgrace among strangers. Her 
own baby had come into the world 
sanctified, as it were, by the very 
atmosphere in which it was born. 
Its father was an exemplar of what 
a man and a clergyman should be. 
There was every reason to suppose 
her baby would grow up into a 
woman who would be spoken of as 
a model of all a woman should be. 
Now here was her child’s child. It 
was an unholy, an unrighteous 
child. There was no blessing or 
grace about it. 

Ah, it was hard to hold that babe 
in her arms and think of her own 
child, and have a proper Christian 
feeling towards its father. 

And the grandmother, who was 
not yet forty-five years of age, undid 
the baby’s hood and passed her 
hand over the child’s beating head, 
and touched the little fat double 
chin with her bent finger, softly 
pinched its white cheeks, and forgot 
for a while all that had happened 
since, and was back again in the 
old time. 

Then all at once, as though God 
had taken pity on her, her tears 
began to fall, and she became less 
of a rigid Christian of the poor and 
narrow kind, and more of a Chris- 
tian in light of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the story of the Good 
Samaritan. She said, ‘I'll take the 
boy and do my duty by him.’ She 
said after a pause, ‘ I’ll take the boy 
and do all I can for him.’ At that 
moment she did not so much want 
to do her own duty as to be good 
to him. 

But when the messenger had 
gone away, and she found herself 
alone with the baby, she receded 
somewhat from the advanced posi- 
tion she had taken. She had re- 
solved for a few moments to keep 
the boy and live down the talk of 
idle tongues. Now that idea seem- 


ed no more than a temptation to 
give way to vainglory, and she 
resolved to send the boy away as 
speedily as possible. 

She took the boy with her to a 
town a hundred miles from Wye- 
chester, and had him there baptised 
Charles Augustus Cheyne. Subse- 
quently she got a nurse for him, 
and, having made a liberal arrange- 
ment with the nurse, she said, 

‘I shall come and see you and 
him at irregular intervals; and 
whenever I come and find him 
looking well and comfortable, I 
will give you a guinea in addition 
to what I have arranged with you 
for.’ 

By this she intended to secure 
the continual good treatment of 
the child; for though she had 
failed in her heroic resolve of liv- 
ing down the talk of the idle 
tongues of Wyechester, she had 
made up her mind to be as good 
to the orphan as she could. 

When she got home she found 
news awaiting her of the death of 
her daughter. She put away the 
thought of her daughter as much 
as she could from her mind ; and 
in a few years, when the boy was 
old enough to go to school, she 
went to that town again, and having 
requested an attorney to preserve 
secrecy in the matter, without giv- 
ing him any reason for it, she asked 
the ‘attorney to find a school for 
the boy. Accordingly he was sent 
to the school kept by the old maid, 
and later to a college. Subse- 
quently he was put to business in 
London; but from the time he 
left the place where he had been 
brought up, he had never seen his 
grandmother, and the early days at 
his nurse’s had completely faded 
out of his memory. 

His grandmother was now a 
very old woman. She still lived 
in her old house at Wyechester. 
She had altered greatly in face 
and figure, but her nature had 
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softened in no way with years. 
She was still as stiff and intellec- 
tually assured as ever she had 
been. She had the willing power 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ; the other seventy died with 
her; and she had made this will 
in favour of Charles Augustus 
Cheyne of Longacre, in London. 
Although he had never within his 
memory heard her name, she had 
always taken care to know what 
he was doing, and how he was 
getting on. 

She had even so far given way 
to worldliness as to read the publi- 


A Song. 


cations to which he contributed ; 
and as she read them, she thought 
of how strange it should be that his 
grandfather was younger than his 
grandson when he died, and here 
was she now reading what the 
grandson had written. 

But in all that Charles Augustus 
Cheyne had ever written there was 
nothing so surprising as would 
have been the result of bringing 
together the sealed packet held by 
his grandmother, the registry of 
Anerly Church, and Charles Augus- 
tus Cheyne. 


|To be continued. } 





A SONG. 





THERE'S a star come forth in a far-off sky, 
A guide to a wandering soul beneath ; 
There’s a ray beams clear from a light on high, 
To shine o’er a path in the Vale of Death ! 


A gleam of light for the mariner’s weal, 
That says to his heart mid the pitiless blast, 


‘Courage ; have courage ! 


Be strong and leal, 


And I will lead thee to peace at last !’ 


There’s a hope in life, and a goal to gain, 
Something that tells of a glad surcease 

To endless striving and endless pain, 
Beckoning upward to realms of peace. 


It is thou, O my queen! my love so fair! 
Thou, love, the empress of this lorn breast ! 
Take all my heart to thy bosom’s care, 
And there thou’lt hush it to endless rest ! 


HAMILTON CLARKE. 


























APOLLO AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


By ELLEN CRUMP. 


— pa 


* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’ 


Next te love, perhaps, there is 
nothing in our world that has so 
strong and so subtle an influence 
over the human mind as good 
music. It soothes like tobacco ; 
it cheers like wine ; it melts one’s 
higher and inner nature, like the 
caressing touch of a fondly-loved 
hand; or it makes one’s heart 
and feet dance merrily without ap- 
parent rhyme or reason : 


‘Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.’ 


It finds a responsive echo in the 
hearts of many thousands of people 
who technically know no note of 
music, but who can, nevertheless, 
thoroughly love and appreciate 
sweet sounds. Really musical 
sounds, in almost any form, seem to 
awake in us vague and indistinct 
memories of some far-off higher 
life—memories perchance of happy 
careless childhood, or still more 
dim and distant echoes of the 
world beyond. Who has not ex- 
perienced this feeling when listen- 
Ing to church-bells echoing over 
the silent summer fields, or to the 
soft chimes of a distant clock in 
the quiet night hours ? 
‘A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 


And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain,’ 


The soothing power of song upon 
the human soul is evidenced in the 
time-honoured custom, handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, of singing lullabies to our 
babies ; and many a time, when 
visiting in the cottages of the poor, 
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have people been met by the re- 
quest, ‘Sing me something,’ from 
some aged or bedridden member of 
the family. Men returning home 
from such east-wind-like atmo- 
spheres as the Law Courts or the 
Stock Exchange are often inex- 
pressibly soothed and refreshed by 
music ; and in these days of uni- 
versal education there are few men, 
excepting quite amongst the lower 
orders, who have neither wife nor 
sister, son nor daughter, capable 
of giving them such refreshment. 
On the other hand, there are per- 
haps few things more intensely irri- 
tating than bad music to an ear 
at all sensitive ; the jangling of a 
half-worn-out street-organ, or the 
jingling of a third-rate piano badly 
played, disposes unpleasantly any 
one not under very high moral dis- 
cipline. And yet this rasping irri- 
tating music is often all our poorer 
brethren have wherewith to solace 
themselves. 

The universal power of music is 
acknowledged and evidenced all 
around us in our daily life. No- 
thing is complete without it. The 
height of luxurious living is to have 
music whilst we are dining; to be 
lulled to sleep by soft strains of dis- 
tant melody, or even by a pleasant- 
sounding voice reading to us; to 
have music with our coffee after a 
Turkish bath, as we lie indolent on 
our divans. What would dur flower- 
shows be without a band; our 
theatres without the accompany- 
ing orchestra; or our excursion- 
boats without the dulcet sounds of 
harp and fiddle floating over the 
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waters? Even our hairdressing 
must be done to the strains of a mu- 
sical-box ; and the Punch-and-Judy 
show must have its pandean-pipes 
and drum to attract an audience ; 
whilst the charm of music over the 
smaller fry is seen by the rapid way 
in which games and quarrels are 
forsaken when a street-organ strikes 
up a lively tune, to which the small 
pattering feet may dance on the 
pavement. What more dismal can 
be imagined than a High-Church 
service on Good Friday, when the 
organ is closed, and the black- 
robed choristers file in to their seats 
silent and sad? and what can more 
distinctly show the popular love of 
song than the aspect of the crowded 
churches noted for their full mu- 
sical services? If a wandering 
preacher desires an audience, he 
takes up his station under some 
sheltering tree in the park, or at a 
favourable street-corner, and starts 
a hymn, and in a very few minutes 
numerous other voices join in the 
attractive strain. A very great 
deal of Moody and Sankey’s popu- 
larity was due to their hymn-sing- 
ing; and that vast Agricultural 
Hall was crammed to the doors by 
a mixed congregation of thousands 
of people, some eminently respect- 
able, some eminently ragged, some 
with books, some without, but all 
joining with intense zest and en- 
joyment in the lively strains of 
‘Shall we gather at the River?’ led 
by Mr. Sankey’s small American 
organ, and singing so much in 
time and unison as to prove very 
effectually how true a notion of 
music there is even amongst our 
uneducated masses. And it is a 
power for softening and refining 
our people that should be far more 
widely used than it is, though much 
more is being done now to bring 
music of a good class within the 
reach of the million than has ever 
been attempted before. It would 
surprise many who are sceptical 
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about the people’s caring for refined 
music to see the large congregation 
that assembles at the busy hour ot 
four o’clock in the afternoon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—the number that 
leave immediately after the anthem 
proving conclusively what is the 
principal attraction. 

We are not a great musical na- 
tion. We can claim no such com- 
posers as the Germans, and we 
have no such singers as the Italian 
and the Swedish nations can boast ; 
but we are a thoroughly music. 
loving people; and hitherto our 
music, like our museums and our 
art galleries, has been monopo- 
lised by those who have had money 
and leisure. For many years penny 
readings and concerts, supported 
by local amateur talent, were al- 
most the only decent forms of 
cheap amusement offered to the 
working classes, and these were 
apt to degenerate principally into 
comic songs ; because, unless the 
music is good of its kind, it must 
be amusing. Even uneducated peo- 
ple are often keen critics, and can 
appreciate a pure voice or a skilled 
performer very thoroughly ; and if 
they do not get either of these they 
will have something amusing, un- 
less they may take an active part 
in the performance themselves, 
when they are perfectly content to 
sing anything, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. If they are to sit still and 
listen, it must be to something 
either good or amusing. 

Mr. Haweis, the present Incum- 
bent of St. James’s, Westmoreland- 
street, when a curate in the East- 
end of London many years ago, 
started some schoolroom entertain- 
ments of a higher class for his 
parishioners, which were very popu- 
lar and successful. Mr. Haweis is 
himself an accomplished violinist, 
and obtained the assistance of 
many friends in his efforts; but 
his was only an isolated attempt, 
and to do any wide good more 
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concerted means are needed. To 
meet this need, Mr. Charles 
Bethune, some three or four years 
ago, started ‘The People’s Enter- 
tainment Society,’ which, from very 
small beginnings, has risen, by 
dint of indomitable energy and 
perseverance on the part of Mr. 
Bethune, into a fairly flourishing 
society, with its own offices at 180 
Brompton-road, and its own paid 
secretary, who relieves Mr. Bethune 
of a portion of his arduous duties. 
This winter the society is giving 
sometimes as many as six or seven 
concerts a week in different parts 
of London, but chiefly in the 
poorer and more crowded districts. 
Very often the admission is en- 
tirely free, or, at the most, but a 
very trifling charge is made, and 
that sometimes by the request of 
the people themselves, many of 
whom retain the true British spirit 
of independence. At these con- 
certs, besides highly-educated ama- 
teurs, such professional artists as 
Madame Patey, Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, and others of equally 
high standing, occasionally give 
their services; thus conferring 
upon their audience a pleasure 
that people of their class could 
scarcely hope otherwise to enjoy, 
and one which lingers long and 
lovingly in their memories. The 
wealthy classes, who have their 
stalls whenever Patti or Nilsson 
sings ; the middle classes, who have 
their five or three shilling seats at 
St. James’s Hall to hear the most 
cultivated music of the day,—can 
hardly realise what an era it is in 
the life of a working man to hear 
one of our great musical artists. 
* You can hear any of them for a 
shilling at the Albert Hall,’ grum- 
bles an old curmudgeon ; but a 
shilling seat to a working man is 
more than a half-guinea stall to a 
rich man; and few working men 
who would go to an oratorio would 
be so selfish as to go alone and 
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leave wife and children at home. 
It is such lower pleasures as drinking 
and skittles that a man enjoys best 
without his belongings about him. 
Added to which the shilling seats 
become terribly expensive to the 
working classes by reason of the 
time that has to be wasted in 
securing them. Time to a work- 
ing man is money, and he cannot 
often afford to go several hours 
before the performance, as many 
people do, and, taking a book or 
paper, sit and enjoy himself quietly. 
Last Good Friday at the Albert 
Hall, when the AZessiah was per- 
formed, hundreds were turned 
away from the shilling seats, they 
being all filled up some time before 
the oratorio began ; and at the con- 
certs of the Entertainment Society 
every available seat is always filled 
soon after the doors are opened. 
These facts prove what a grateful 
and kindly work is being done by 
those who are endeavouring to give 
the toiling multitude an occasional 
taste of the high pleasures they 
themselves enjoy so fully and 
freely. Many kind friends have 
aided Mr. Bethune in his labours, 
amongst others conspicuously Sir 
Coutts and Lady Lindsay, who 
have twice arranged amateur con- 
certs for the benefit of the society 
—once in Sir Coutts’s studio, once 
in the Grosvenor Gallery—the re- 
sult on both occasions being an 
addition of some 200/. to the 
funds of the society, which much 
needs help both in the way of 
donations and yearly subscriptions. 
Last summer the society arranged 
for a band to play in Regent’s 
Park ; and next summer it hopes 
to do still more in giving the 
people open-air music. A second- 
ary feature of this particular society 
is that it often extends a helping 
hand to young professionals of 
promising talent, giving them the 
opportunity to sing in public; 
bringing them at the same time 
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waters? Even our hairdressing 
must be done to the strains of a mu- 
sical-box ; and the Punch-and-Judy 
show must have its pandean-pipes 
and drum to attract an audience ; 
whilst the charm of music over the 
smaller fry is seen by the rapid way 
in which games and quarrels are 
forsaken when a street-organ strikes 
up a lively tune, to which the small 
pattering feet may dance on the 
pavement. What more dismal can 
be imagined than a High-Church 
service on Good Friday, when the 
organ is closed, and the black- 
robed choristers file in to their seats 
silent and sad? and what can more 
distinctly show the popular love of 
song than the aspect of the crowded 
churches noted for their full mu- 
sical services? If a wandering 
preacher desires an audience, he 
takes up his station under some 
sheltering tree in the park, or at a 
favourable street-corner, and starts 
a hymn, and in a very few minutes 
numerous other voices join in the 
attractive strain. A very great 
deal of Moody and Sankey’s popu- 
larity was due to their hymn-sing- 
ing; and that vast Agricultural 
Hall was crammed to the doors by 
a mixed congregation of thousands 
of people, some eminently respect- 
able, some eminently ragged, some 
with books, some without, but all 
joining with intense zest and en- 
joyment in the lively strains of 
‘Shall we gather at the River?’ led 
by Mr. Sankey’s small American 
organ, and singing so much in 
time and unison as to prove very 
effectually how true a notion of 
music there is even amongst our 
uneducated masses. And it is a 
power for softening and refining 
our people that should be far more 
widely used than it is, though much 
more is being done now to bring 
music of a good class within the 
reach of the million than has ever 
been attempted before. It would 
surprise many who are sceptical 
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about the people’s caring for refined 
music to see the large congregation 
that assembles at the busy hour ot 
four o’clock in the afternoon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—the number that 
leave immediately after the anthem 
proving conclusively what is the 
principal attraction. 

We are not a great musical na- 
tion. We can claim no such com- 
posers as the Germans, and we 
have no such singers as the Italian 
and the Swedish nations can boast ; 
but we are a thoroughly music. 
Joving people; and hitherto our 
music, like our museums and our 
art galleries, has been monopo- 
lised by those who have had money 
and leisure. For many years penny 
readings and concerts, supported 
by local amateur talent, were al- 
most the only decent forms of 
cheap amusement offered to the 
working classes, and these were 
apt to degenerate principally into 
comic songs ; because, unless the 
music is good of its kind, it must 
be amusing. Even uneducated peo- 
ple are often keen critics, and can 
appreciate a pure voice or a skilled 
performer very thoroughly ; and if 
they do not get either of these they 
will have something amusing, un- 
less they may take an active part 
in the performance themselves, 
when they are perfectly content to 
sing anything, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. If they are to sit still and 
listen, it must be to something 
either good or amusing. 

Mr. Haweis, the present Incum- 
bent of St. James’s, Westmoreland- 
street, when a curate in the East- 
end of London many years ago, 
started some schoolroom entertain- 
ments of a higher class for his 
parishioners, which were very popu- 
lar and successful. Mr. Haweis is 
himself an accomplished violinist, 
and obtained the assistance of 
many friends in his efforts; but 
his was only an isolated attempt, 
and to do any wide good more 
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concerted means are needed. To 
meet this need, Mr. Charles 
Bethune, some three or four years 
ago, started ‘The People’s Enter- 
tainment Society,’ which, from very 
small beginnings, has risen, by 
dint of indomitable energy and 
perseverance on the part of Mr. 
Bethune, into a fairly flourishing 
society, with its own offices at 180 
Brompton-road, and its own paid 
secretary, who relieves Mr. Bethune 
of a portion of his arduous duties. 
This winter the society is giving 
sometimes as many as six or seven 
concerts a week in different parts 
of London, but chiefly in the 
poorer and more crowded districts. 
Very often the admission is en- 
tirely free, or, at the most, but a 
very trifling charge is made, and 
that sometimes by the request of 
the people themselves, many of 
whom retain the true British spirit 
of independence. At these con- 
certs, besides highly-educated ama- 
teurs, such professional artists as 
Madame Patey, Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, and others of equally 
high standing, occasionally give 
their services; thus conferring 
upon their audience a pleasure 
that people of their class could 
scarcely hope otherwise to enjoy, 
and one which lingers long and 
lovingly in their memories. The 
wealthy classes, who have their 
stalls whenever Patti or Nilsson 
sings ; the middle classes, who have 
their five or three shilling seats at 
St. James’s Hall to hear the most 
cultivated music of the day,—can 
hardly realise what an era it is in 
the life of a working man to hear 
one of our great musical artists. 
‘You can hear any of them for a 
shilling at the Albert Hall,’ grum- 
bles an old curmudgeon ; but a 
shilling seat to a working man is 
more than a half-guinea stall to a 
rich man; and few working men 
who would go to an oratorio would 
be so selfish as to go alone and 


leave wife and children at home. 
It is such lower pleasures as drinking 
and skittles that a man enjoys best 
without his belongings about him. 
Added to which the shilling seats 
become terribly expensive to the 
working classes by reason of the 
time that has to be wasted in 
securing them. ‘Time to a work- 
ing man is money, and he cannot 
often afford to go several hours 
before the performance, as many 
people do, and, taking a book or 
paper, sit and enjoy himself quietly. 
Last Good Friday at the Albert 
Hall, when the JZessiah was per- 
formed, hundreds were turned 
away from the shilling seats, they 
being all filled up some time before 
the oratorio began ; and at the con- 
certs of the Entertainment Society 
every available seat is always filled 
soon after the doors are opened. 
These facts prove what a grateful 
and kindly work is being done by 
those who are endeavouring to give 
the toiling multitude an occasional 
taste of the high pleasures they 
themselves enjoy so fully and 
freely. Many kind friends have 
aided Mr. Bethune in his labours, 
amongst others conspicuously Sir 
Coutts and Lady Lindsay, who 
have twice arranged amateur con- 
certs for the benefit of the society 
—once in Sir Coutts’s studio, once 
in the Grosvenor Gallery—the re- 
sult on both occasions being an 
addition of some 200/. to the 
funds of the society, which much 
needs help both in the way of 
donations and yearly subscriptions. 
Last summer the society arranged 
for a band to play in Regent's 
Park ; and next summer it hopes 
to do still more in giving the 
people open-air music. A second- 
ary feature of this particular society 
is that it often extends a helping 
hand to young professionals of 
promising talent, giving them the 
opportunity to sing in public; 
bringing them at the same time 
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under the notice perhaps of dis- 
tinguished musicians, and paying 
them besides a guinea for their 
services for the evening. 

Another society that is doing a 
good work amongst the masses is 
the Kyrle, the idea being originally 
started, I believe, by Miss Octavia 


Hill, who, like many other prime’ 


movers in good works, likes to 
stand aside in the shade and let 
others take the £udos and the sun- 
shine. The Kyrle Society differs 
from the People’s Entertainment 
Society in various ways, the first 
and foremost being that it has five 
or six different works in hand, in- 
stead of only one: 1. The organis- 
ing a voluntary choir of singers to 
give oratorios and concerts to the 
poor. 2. The laying out of waste 
strips of ground as gardens for the 
poor, and the encouraging of win- 
dow-gardening, &c. 3. The deco- 
ration by mural paintings, pictures, 
flowers, and other means, of work- 
men’s clubs, schools, hospital- 
wards, mission-rooms, &c., without 
distinction of creed. And so on. 
I can only deal in this paper with 
their volunteer choir, which is a 
very large one, and has been most 
successful in many districts of the 
East-end, where they have sung 
such oratorios as Zi/ijah and St. 
Paul in churches crammed to the 
doors by an eager attentive audi- 
ence, composed mainly of the very 
riff-raff of the neighbourhood ; 
there being no charge, and no re- 
strictions as to admission beyond 
orderly conduct. Surely this is a 
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great work. Can these listeners 
come out of their hard, coarse, ugly 
lives, and sit for an hour or two in 
warmth and comfort hearing perfect 
words set to perfect music, without 
gaining some dim idea of a higher 
and better life even here on earth? 
*O, rest in the Lord ; be thankful 
unto Him, and He shall give thee 
thy heart’s desire.’ ‘ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’ Such words to 
their splendid music, floating down 
the lofty aisles, and over the hushed 
people, must surely make many 
hearts swell with a vague longing 
for better things, and send some at 
least back to their homes silent and 
thoughtful, with a warm feeling of 
new tenderness in their hearts, and 
such a gentle answer on the rough 
tongue as shall make the little ones 
at home wonder where father has 


been. 
‘Music's golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor.’ 


Those who have daily baths as 
a matter of course, food daintily 
served in clean fresh rooms, grand 
pianos at home, and concerts and 
picture-galleries, flower-shows, thea- 
tres, and other luxuries abroad, 
can hardly realise what it is to the 
toiling grimy multitude to be lifted 
now and again out of the mire of 
their material life into a higher and 
purer atmosphere; or surely the 
wealthy ones of our land would give 
more freely to the societies that 
are working so steadily and pa- 
tiently to help the struggling mass 
to rise. 











